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SLANG, JARGON, AND CANT, 

A few days ago I received from England a copy 
of the first volume of Messrs, Barrére and Leland’s 
* Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant.’ As the 
subject of which it treats has been a favourite 
study of mine for many years, I may perhaps be 
permitted to make a few remarks upon it. 

The book is beautiful to look at, and is got up 
in the approved modern style de luxe—wide mar- 
gins, hand-made paper, Elzevir type, and so forth 
—but I am sorry to say I cannot speak so favour- 
ably of its contents. To those who have been look- 
ing forward with the hope of at last possessing a 
real dictionary of slang—a hope which the reputa- 
tion of the compilers gave reason to justify—the 
book is decidedly disappointing. To those who 
have based their expectations of a dictionary upon 
the opus magnum of Dr. —— it is not a dic- 
tionary at all, but simply a collection of memo- 
randa pour servir. 

The first stone that, in the kindness of my 
heart, I would sling at the compilers is this—they 
have made so little use of the boundless stores of 
*‘N. &Q” Every volume of this periodical contains 
matter invaluable to the editor of a work of this 
description. I do not profess to have examined 


carefully every page of the book, but I have only 
come across two references to ‘N. & Q.,’ one of 


the series or volume, To take a prominent in- 
stance of this neglect, I may state that the phrase 
“hard lines” is only illustrated by a few lines 
from a recent number of Punch, no real attempt 
being made to — its origin or meaning. A 
reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ xii. 287; 4% xii. 
67, 174, would have shown that line was formerly 
synonymous with Jot, and that whereas in the Bible 
version of Psalm xvi. 6, we read “The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,” the Prayer Book 
version has (verse 7), ‘‘ The lot has fallen unto me 
in a fair ground.” ‘‘ Hard lines” mean, therefore, 
a “hard lot”; and a quotation from Cobbett in 
1799 which a correspondent gives would have 
better illustrated the phrase than ’Arry’s lucubra- 
tion in Punch. Again, the phrase “Carry me out 
and leave me in the gutter” is described as an 
Americanism, whereas a very old and distinguished 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.,’ ©. (the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker), showed (2"4 §, iii. 387), 
that in the form “Carry me out and bury me 
decently” the expression was in common use in 
Ireland more than a hundred years ago, 

In the next place, the compilers have failed to 
give satisfactory definitions of cant or slang, or to 
show the difference between those terms. Cant, as 
used in the phrases ‘‘ thieves’ cant,” “ tinkers’ 
cant,” “ printers’ cant,” or the cant of any craft or 
calling, is really a language within a language, and 
is intended to conceal the thoughts of those who 
utter it from the uninitiated. Slang, on the other 
hand, is open to all the world to use, and its ranks 
are recruited in various ways: sometimes from 
cant, as in the case of pal and cove, and other 
words in general use; and sometimes from dic- 
tionary words, which acquire a restricted meaning. 
For instance, the French word fille has now become 
so restricted in its use that no one would dream of 
applying it to a young lady, who in polite society 
can only be called une jewne fille or une jeune per- 
sonne. The adjective gay has acquired a similarl 
restricted meaning amongst ourselves when pres 
to females, and no gentleman would think of call- 
ing a lady of his acquaintance, however hilarious 
she might be in disposition, a gay woman. This 
adjective when applied to women has, therefore, 
become slang, and in course of time this restricted 
use may so enlarge itself as to apply to men of dis- 
solute character, and the word ad thenceforward 
be banished from serious writing. The gradual 
formation of language is a slow, but never halting, 
process ; and a word which in one century is good 
and recognized English, may become slang in the 
next. The converse principle holds equally good, 
and the language of the cnliegy at one epoch may 
become that of the drawing-room in the next. The 
great formative element in the production of slang 
is, however, the desire to hide, by means of meta- 
phor, ideas which in their unconcealed nudity are 


which is practically useless, as it does not mention 


apt to shock us. To die is not always a pleasant 
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subject of thought; but when it assumes the shape 
of “ kicking the bucket” or “ hopping the twig” it 
becomes almost a joke. Scragging is not half so 
bad as hanging, while “dying in one’s shoes” is 
hardly worse than living in them. 

A dictionary of slang composed on a strictly 
historical basis would be a most valuable and inter- 
esting work, but the compilers of the book under 
reference appear to have relied on such authorities 
as the Pink’Un or the Bird o’ Freedom, and to have 
thought it superfluous to attempt to ascertain the 
origin or po of a word. The slang word bluff(in 
the game of poker) is, for instance, infinitely better 
treated in Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary, which does 
not profess to be a slang dictionary, than in the 
work before us. The word crack has a dozen slang 
meanings, all of which are mixed up promiscuously, 
with no attempt at chronological correctness. The 
word, in the sense of “ to boast,” was in use in the 
seventeenth century, and perhaps earlier, and I 
met with an example only a few days ago, when I 
was looking up something in ‘N. & Q.’ (24S. iii. 
302). Etymologies, when given, are often child- 
ishly wrong, as in the case of the old English word 
gallimaufry, which cites Hotten’s guess that its 
meaning is galley scraps. A reference to Littré, 
under “Galimafrée,” would have prevented this 
mistake. The faultiness of the book in this re- 
spect is the more remarkable, as Mr. Leland in his 
introduction lays down most excellent principles 
on which to work, and it can only be accounted 
for on the hypothesis that many entries have not 
received the personal supervision of the compilers. 

A few omissions in a work of this kind 
are inevitable, and I have noticed none of 
importance. I have not seen boiley, a term 
for bread soaked in water, which is per- 
haps peculiar to baby-farming establishments 
(Pall Mall Budget for Aug. 22, 1889, p. 1066). 
Chum is omitted, although it is of old date, and is 
found in its present sense of a room-mate 
or stable-companion in the ‘Life of Ambrose 
Gwinett.” Its diminutive chummis, a chimney- 
sweeper, is not forgotten ; but the locus classicus 
is not given, and I therefore add it, from a ballad 
which emanated from the printing-office of Mr. 
Pitts some fifty years ago :— 

No more shall the Chummies baw! out Sweep! 
As they trudge thro’ the streets all forlorn, 
Nor wake those gemmen out of their sleep 
Who don’t go to bed till the morn. 
Chaff, chap, (in the sense of “to exchange” or 
“swap ”), fast (loose or dissipated), game (in “ dy- 
ing game”) are also omitted, and very many words 
are inadequately treated. Deadhead, I believe, is 
usually employed of a person who frequents the 
theatres on the strength of mM only. Jiggered 
has acquired almost a classical status, since Mr. 
Hobbs employed it with such delicate nuances of 
meaning in ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ The alterna- 


tive form “‘ jigger me tight” is left untreated, but 
I can adduce good evidence of its existence from 
another of Mr. Pitts’s ballads in my possession, 
called ‘ The Charity Boy ’:— 

And ven ve has a breaking-up, 

Oh crikeys ! don’t I eat and sup ; 

To cut avay ’tis then the time, 

Ob, jigger me tight! it is so prime. 


I am sorry to say that, with the exception of one 
or two poetical piecer, such as ‘The Leary Man,’ 
Messrs. Barrére and Leland have left the field of 
Catnachian literature almost untouched. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on the Anglo- 
Indian slang expressions which are contained in 
the book, for which the introduction says the chief 
authority is the ‘Glossary of Anglo-Indian Col- 
loquial Words and Phrases’ of Sir Henry Yule 
and the late Dr. A. CO. Burnell. As every one who 
is interested in the subject can refer to this book, 
it is difficult to see why any portion of its contents 
should have been incorporated in a dictionary of 
slang, inasmuch as the Hindustani words with 
which Anglo-Indians interlard their discourse are 
no more slang than the numerous French words 
which are employed in English conversation. No 
one calls penchant, ennui, corset, &c., slang, and there 
is no reason for considering a word as slang which 
expresses a Hindustani idea for which there is no 
exact English equivalent. It would take up too much 
space to deal with all the Hindustani words in the 
dictionary ; but I may refer as an instance to dolly, 
or, as it is always spelt nowadays, dali, whi 
means a basket of fruit and flowers presented by an 
inferior to a superior. The English cann«* express 
this idea by one word, and they therefore ase the 
Hindustani one; bat this does not make it slang. 
In addition to this unwarranted insertion of nor- 
mal words, the book teems with errors. The first 
Hindustani word which is presented to us, abdar, 
is translated as ‘‘ teetotaller,” a signification I have 
never heard given to it since I first arrived in India 
thirty yearsago. It is derived from the Persian ab, 
water, and means in the houses of the native nobles 
a servant who is entrusted with the water, and 
keeps it cool by means of ice or saltpetre ; and in 
our English clubs, where not much water is drunk, 
it signifies the servant who is in charge of the 
wines, and is, therefore, just as much or as little 
slang as the English word “ butler.” A good illus- 
tration of my meaning will be seen s.v. “‘Chokey.” 
The Hindustani word chauki means a seat or chair, 
and also a guard-room. In the former sense I do not 
consider it slang, as it is never used out of India, 
and is there only applied normally ; but with the 
latter meaning it has travelled from India to Eng- 
land, and is used by thieves and low characters as 
a synonym for , and has thereby become a 


slang English word. Why Messrs. Barrére and 
Leland have inserted the word under two separate 
entries I fail to comprehend. 
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I do not mean to assert that lo-Indians 
never use slang: far from it. But when we do 
diverge from our usual correctness of language, we 
employ the floral exuberances of the Gaiety or the 
Pink ’Un, and do not babble Hindustani among 
ourselves. If I floor my adversary by winning 
every rubber I “ take tea with him”; if he returns 
the compliment by licking my head off at billiards 
he “has me on toast.” Of the few slang terms 
which are due to the natives, I can only at this 
moment think of “ bundobust,” which, originally 
meaning ‘‘ arrangement,” is used to signify pre- 

tion of every kind. The “ burra Mem” (who 
is not in the dictionary), before whom we all bow 
at dinner-parties, has ousted the ‘‘burra Bibi” 
(who is in the dictionary, though quite obsolete). 
Bibi is never employed in the case of Europeans, 
except as an adjunct to the names of the boarding- 
house keepers in Calcutta and the Hill stations, 
who are known as Bibi Smith, Bibi Jones, &c. 
The only really slang expression which I can find 
in the dictionary is under “ Juwaub,” or, as it 
should be spelt, Jawad. This literally means an 
answer, but when one lady says to another that 
Mr. Robinson has got his jawab, or has been 
jawabed, it is understood that he has made an offer 
of marriage to a lady and has been refused. 

The Anglo-Indians are not an inventive race, 
and amongst ourselves we prefer to borrow than to 
originate. This will account for the small amount 
of indigenous slang that we can boast of. One or 
two expressions might be added in an appendix to 
thedictionary. Our Eurasian brethren are usually 
known as chee-chees, from their peculiar intonation. 
At Simla or Mussoorie you will find the hill- cap- 
tain, who prefers dancing attendance on the ladies 
to doing his duty in the plains. Of a kindred 
genus is the bow-wow, who is perhaps a less inno- 
cent specimen of natural history than the tame-cat 
of English domestic life. But although the sub- 
ject is almost inexhaustible, I must now bid adieu 
to slang and slangery. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 


BOOKS ON GAMING. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 

An instance of Hoyle’s want of care in editing 
his books occurs in the second paragraph of his 
preliminary remarks, p. 1 of the ‘Short Treatise on 
the Game of Whist,’ sixth edition, 1746; for he 
there announces, as before, that he has framed an 
“ Artificial Memory,” which “he is ready to com- 
municate, i Payment of one Guinea,” forget- 
ting that he has included this “ Artificial Memory ” 
in the very edition (price one shilling) to which 
that raph is prefixed. Whether he continued 
this blunder in the following edition or not I can- 
not say; for no copy of the seventh edition of 
Hoyle’s book is known to me. If any correspond- 


ent has one, I hope he will favour us with the colla- 
tion of it. 

The title of the eighth edition is the same, 
though varying slightly in spacing, &c., as that of 
the sixth, as far as 1, 20, “By Edmond Hoyle, 
Gent.,” after which it reads, “The Eighth Edition 
with great Additions. | The Laws of the Game,” 
&c., and so on, as in the sixth edition, down to 
1, 32, after which it reads as follows :— 

“ To this edition are also added, | A whole Chapter of 
Thirteen new Cases, never | publish’d before. | London : 
| Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray’s Inn. 1748,” 

The names of Hildyard, Bryson, and Leake have 
disappeared. The onda « on p. 1 in which (in 
the sixth edition) the “ Artificial Memory” was 
offered at the price of “one Guinea” no longer 
appears. It is impossible to feel sure that these 
“thirteen new Cases” were presented here for the 
first time, and had not yy appeared in the 
seventh edition, which I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining; for such announcements as 
this were repeated frequently by our autbor long 
after the additions so announced had ceased to be 
novelties, as, ¢. g., the “several Cases, not hitherto 
published,” in 1. 32 of the present title-page. These 
had already appeared in the sixth edition, and 
were therefore not “hitherto unpublished” in any 
sense. Title, on verso of which is the “ Advertise- 
ment” and “To the Reader,” signed {outograph) 
by the author,* 1 f.; and pp. 84; B to D in 
twelves ; E in sixes, 

Next follows, in the same volume, “A short | 
Treatise | on the Game of | Quadrille. | ......The 
Second Edition. | ...... mpccxtvi.,” &. The 
title is otherwise the same as before, with slight 
differences of spacing and punctuation. The pub- 
lishers’ names are the same. A in twelves (in- 
cluding title as Al); then 2 ff. of sig. G (in 
twelves), paged 121-123 (verso blank) instead of 
25-27, as they should have been. There is no 
hiatus after the first sheet, the catch-word and the 
sense both being right. In the table of contents 
at the end of the book “ Quadrille” is represented 
as beginning on p. 99. Perhaps this may have 
been true of the still undiscovered seventh edition. 

This is followed, in the same volume, by the 
treatise on piquet and chess, “ The third Edition. 
senses Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray’s Inn. 
mpccxtvil.” Title and pp. 127-177 (verso 
blank); G (including the title), the remaining 
10 ff. of that sheet, H and I in twelves, ending 
with 15, The third edition of the treatise on 
backgammon, “ Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray’s 
Inv. | mpccxtvit.,” follows immediately, with a 
title much the same as that of the former edition. 
I (the remaining 7 ff.), K, and L in twelves; pp. 


* The advertisement of the laws for sale no longer 
appears. Probably the demand for them wus insufficient 
> justify their continue! publication in that separate 
orm, 
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179 (title) to 224, the table of contents occupying 
L 5-10, and the remaining 2 ff. being taken 7 
with advertisements of “Books printed for T. 
Osborne.” The treatises are not indexed in the 
“Contents” in the order in which they occur in 
the book. There is in this edition one very note- 
worthy feature. Chap. xv. has “ Additional Cases, 
1747,” and chap. xvi. has “Additional Cases, 1748.” 
This is the earliest instance of the dating of re- 
markable cases, gathered from the author's notes. 


J.M.) 
The next issue appeared in the same — (1748), 
and in a somewhat strange form. e title, of 
which eleven lines are printed in red and twelve 
in black, runs as follows :— 
The | Accurate Gamester’s | Companion : | Containing 
infallible Rules for playing | The Game of Whist | to 
rfection | In all its Branches: | Treated in an easy 
anner, and | illustrated with Variety of Cases. | Also 
the Laws of the Game, | Calculations relative to it, &c. 
The Ninth Edition improv'd. | To which are wdiea, | 
The Games of Quadrille, Piquet, Chess | and Back-Gam- 
mon, fully explain’d. | Likewise a Dictionary for Whist, 
And an artificial Memory. | The whole founded on the 
perience of | Edmond Hoyle, Gent. | London: Printed 
for Tho. Osborne: | And Sold by W. Reeve, at Shake- 
r’s-Head, near | Serjeant’s-Inn-Gate, in Fleet-Street. 
1748, | (Price Three Shillings.) 
Facing this title is a page of advertisements of 
“Just Publish’d, the following Books. | Printed 
for and Sold by W. Reeve,” &c. (this page in the 
B.M. copy is placed a little later). After these 
two leaves the rest of the book is the eighth edi- 
tion, from title to advertisements at the end, in- 
clusive, exactly as already described. (B.M., H.J., 
J.M.) It is elear that W. Reeve bought the eighth 
edition from T. Osborne, and prefixed his adver- 
tisement page and title, and so sold it as the ninth 
edition. He must, I think, have bought it very 
early after its issue, for it is not uncommon (with 
his title, &c.), while I have as yet seen only one 
copy of the eighth edition without his additions; 
and these had not been removed from the book, 
which was in an old, if not the original, calf cover. 
The tenth edition has a title similar to that of 
the eighth, except that, after the author's name, 
“Tenth” is in the next line substituted for 
“Eighth,” and at foot the last line reads thus: 
“Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray’s Inn. 1750.” 
On the verso of the title the “ Advertisement ” has 
the following addition : “No copies of this Book 
are genuine, but what | are signed by Edmond 
Hoyle and Thomas Osborne.” These names are 
printed here ; but at the end of the address “To 
the Reader” they are appended in the —= 
of the author and his publisher. Otherwise the 
book is identical with the eighth and ninth edi- 
tions, of which it is a mere reissue, with misprints, 
&c., uncorrected, from the same type. It was 


= reissued, with the following imprint: 
“ Printed for T. Osborne, at Gray’s Inn ; and sold 
by | W. Reeve, in Fleet-Street. 


1755.” The 


back of the title again bears the autograph signa- 
tures of Hoyle and Osborne, and the book differs 
in no respect from the three preceding issues. 
Jutian MARSHALL. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL OF OCTOBER 22, 1688. 


I do not propose to discuss any constitutional 
question; but I desire to use your columns to em- 

hasize a most wholesome proposition, enunciated 

y Mr. H. D. Ellis in the Times of Wednesday 

September 20, that “errors of all sorts are best 
killed before they attain considerable proportions.” 

Mr. Ellis sends with his letter to your daily 
contemporary the copy of a most courteous and 
useful communication, addressed to him in reply 
to an inquiry he had made, by Mr. C. L. Peel, 
the learned and grave Clerk to H.M.’s Privy 
Council. In that epistle the following passage 
occurs :— 

“It is a matter of history that on the 22nd of October, 

1688, on the occasion of the birth of the king's son, ‘an 
extraordinary Council (Privy Council specially convened) 
met, where were likewise present, by His er 
[King James II.’s) desire and appointment, Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager [Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
widow of the late King Charles II.) and such of the 
peers of this kingdom, both spiritual and temporal, as 
were in town, and also the Lord Mayor and aldermen of 
the City of London, the judges, and several of their 
Majesties’ counsel learned,’ 
The inverted commas (within the inverted commas 
signifying quotation marks made by me) are Mr. 
Peel’s own. For the explanatory words introduced 
within brackets and the italics I am responsible. 
From what chronicle Mr. Peel apparently quotes 
I am entirely ignorant. 

Now, in this relation, of what do I, as a firm 
believer in the soundness of Mr. Ellis’s theory, 
complain? I submit that Mr. Peel’s statement is, 
if not absolutely erroneous, essentially misleading. 

I rely _ the words I have italicized, “on the 
occasion of the birth of the king’s son.” A con- 
vocation convened four months and twelve days 
after the event it is summoned to consider may 
said to have been occasioned by that event, but the 
meagre assertion is, I venture to think, inadequate. 
I contend that the immediate cause of the con- 
vocation governs the episode of the assemblage. 
Was that governing cause the birth of the “ White 
Rose of England” of the Jacobite party, the “old 
Pretender ” of the incredulous (or affecting to pose 
as - goats Whigs, on Sunday, June 10, 
1688 

History does not bear out the proposition that 
the Privy Council was summoned “on the occasion 
of the birth of the king’s son.” It was summoned 
to meet not only for the reason of a doubt having 
been cast upon the fact whether the child, four 
months and twelve days old, was the king’s son 
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at all, but on the event having happened that pro- 
posed to put that doubt to the hazard of warlike 
decision,—an avowed expression of incredulity 
backed up by a demonstration of armed force. 

Let us consider this matter with some little re- 
gard to chronology. On Monday, July 1, a pro- 
test, influentially signed on the day before, Sunday, 
June 30, was —. to the next male heir to 
the throne, the Protestant Prince of Orange, the 
very raison d’étre of the production of which mani- 
festo was that a fraud had been endeavoured to be 
perpetrated upon the nation, by the pretence, made 
three weeks before, of the birth of a legitimate heir 
to the crown; that is to say, the Whig party com- 
plained that for the legal Protestant heir apparent 
a —s Papist successor was to be substituted. 

Sunday, September 30,* in that year, the 
male (Protestant) heir to the crown, by a formal 
declaration, adopted that aspersion on the three 
months and a half old baby, and committed him- 
self to the theory that the child {was only a 
warming-pan prince.” 

On Friday, the 19th of the following October, 
the Whig aspirant disputant, or disputant as- 
pirant, committed himself and the fortunes of the 
armada he had spent three months and a half in 
preparing to the sea. The “Protestant vane,” 
recently erected in anticipation of this apprehended 
invasion, still to be seen on the east gable of the 
banqueting house (now the Chapel Royal), White- 
hall, at length steadily indicated “a Protestant 
east wind.” During Sunday, October 21, courier 
confirmed courier that the king’s nephew's well- 
appointed fleet had put to sea, and that—and this 
is most important—the justification most strongly 
relied upon for the essayed invasion was the 
spurious character of the asserted royal issue. In 

t haste, then, on this Sunday the Privy Council 
summoned to meet on the following day, not 
“on the occasion of the birth of the king’s son” 
(which had happened four months and twelve days 
before), but on the occasion of the asserted fact 
that the so-called prince was the king’s son having 
been questioned in so illustrious a quarter.t 


° Burnet says October 10, but the prelate is careful 
to add, in parenthetical brackets, “(N.S.),” so that the 
rent discrepancy is fully accounted for, England at 
at date had not adopted the new style of supputation 
common on the continent, where the declaration was 
issued. The document was amended four days afterwards, 
te., Oct, 4th (Oct. 14, English), Dutch reckoning, but this 
is not material to the 1 under consideration. See, 
also, as fixing the date, Rev. Precentor Venables, ascrib- 
ing the death of John Bunyan (August 31, 1688, a Friday) 
to “just a month before the publication of the Declara- 
tion of the Prince of Orange” (letter to the Times 
Monday, October 1, 1888). Of course the learned divine 
a month, 
uttrell (‘ Brief Relation,’ &c., i. 470) gives the date 
of the an of this extraordinary Connett as Octo- 


with 


ber 20, but this is clearly an error. The bishop entrusted 
the restoration of the privileges of Magdalen ¢ Col- 


Hence we account for the presence of the queen 
dowager, the relict of the king’s brother, at the 
Council board; but the illustrious lady, like many 
others of both sexes, and of all sorts and conditions, 
was there only in the capacity of a witness.* 
Catherine of Braganza had been present at the 
birth of the baby. The terms of her letter to her 
brother, King Pedro (see Egerton MS. 1534, f. 10 
show that when she stood godmother for her assum 
nephew she never doubted that she was sponsor to 
a legitimate Prince of Wales. This princess was 
therefore naturally summoned to a Council con- 
vened not “on the occasion of the birth of the 
king’s son,” but to rebut by her personal testimony 
—which she actually, so far as she had the power, 
did—the doubts thrown upon his parentage. 

That the expedition, sailing on Friday, October 
19, had, owing to bad weather encountered in the 
North Sea, to put back to port and refit, and 
did not actually sail again until Thursday, No- 
vember 1, landing at Torbay on the following Mon- 
day (“Guy Fawkes day”), the 5th, has, I submit, 
no bearing upon the impression entertained at 
Whitehall, amounting—may I venture to assert /— 
to a scare, which imperatively led to the hasty 
convocation of the Privy Council, and the securing 
the important evidence of the infant prince’s aunt, 
the widow of the late king, on Monday, October 
22. What hastily followed on that panic all 
domestic historians of this period well know. The 
restoration of the Bishop of London to his see ; 
the ignoble despatch of the Lord Chancellor (the 
Jeffreys at whose shaggy nod the charters of scores 
of corporations had fallen for years past like Jeri- 
cho’s walls at the sound of Joshua’s trumpets) to 
the Guildhall, with the reversal of the result of the 
“Quo Warranto” proceedings; the solemn re- 


lege, Oxford, conceded by the king on learning of the 
Dutch expedition, had appointed Monday, October 22, 
for the ceremony of restitution, and had arrived on the 
Saturday at Oxford, when on the Sunday he received the 
summons to attend the Privy Council next day, and so at 
once returned to town, and the Oxford function was not 

rformed. (See Lord chap. ix.) 
Probably the notices were issued late on the Saturday, 
and Luttrell has, contrary tc his usual habits of correct- 
ness, mistaken the date of the summons for the date of 
meeting, but that the latter was on the Monday (the 
22nd) there can be no doubt, (See Howell’s ‘ State 
Trials,’ xii. 123, and a quotation from the diary of 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon, Jbid., p. 146, which throws 
all the light needful on the incidents connected with the 
issuing the summonses.) The child—about the circum- 
stances of whose birth the convocation was held—bap- 
tized shortly after he came into the world, had been 
formally “‘ named” only on the preceding Monday, the 
15th. The proceedings of the “extraordinary Council ” 
of Monday, the 22nd, were officially confirmed and 
ordered to be printed at a general Council held on 
Thursday, November lst, 1688. 

* See the three classes—Privy Councillors, witnesses, 
and auditors—carefully discriminated and defined in 
Howell’s ‘State Trials,’ xii. 123, which should surely 
set the main question at rest. 
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storation of Augusta’s violated charter ; the frantic 
to the Earl of Bedford, to the Mr. Kettle- 
the noble and the commoner, both of whom 
had given martyred sons to the popular cause,—all 
this is trite; but do, pray, afford me the oppor- 
tunity of nailing to the counter as spurious the 
assertion made, apparently v! by a slip of the 
pen, of the esteemed Clerk of the Council, that 
the — meeting of the Privy Council on Mon- 
day, October 22, 1688—an event supplying so im- 
portant a factor in the sum of the results of the 
great and glorious revolution of that year—“ as a 
matter of history” was “on the occasion of the 
birth of the king’s son.” 

I sent this correction to the Times, the journal 
in which the error originally appeared, on the very 
day of its utterance; but as it seems to be a rule 
now with the a never to acknowledge 
error in historical details printed in their columns, 

EMO. 


OCnavcer’s “ Forneys or a Lepe.”—Lichfield 
Probate Registry, Sept. 20, 1558, will of William 
Paltney, of Exhall, in the county of the city of 
Coventry, gent. :— 

“ I gyue and bequethe to John Pultneye, my sonne and 
heare, my lease wyche I hade off the kynges Majestye 
Henry th[e viij] for Cartynges wast & Farley wast, and 
my great counter in the halle/ My grate brasse potte, my 
greatest stepyng [fatt], the seconde bruyng fatt, & the 
seconde spyte, and the bruenge leyde in the kettchen.” 
In the inventory of this testator’s goods we find:— 

In the kettchen 


F. J. 


Witts 1x Rayme.—I cannot give reference, 
but have, I think, seen not long ago in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a rhyming will given as a rarity. I give another, 
which is curious, if not edifying. It is copied 
from a very rare specimen of the eg press, 
— “Poems on Various Subjects. By the 
late William Hickington, as of Pocklington. 
Pocklington, printed and sold by J. Easton and by 
{sic] all the different booksellers. 1821.” 

Mr. Hickington’s last Will and Testament: proved at 
the Deanery Court at York. 
This is my last will, 
I insist on it still, 
So sneer on and welcome, 
And e’en laugh your fill. 
I, William Hickington, 
‘cet, of Pocklingto: 
ive and bequea 
As free as I breathe 
To thee, Mary Jarum, 
The queen of my harem, 


ay cash and my cattle, 
With every chattel, 


To have and to hold, 
Come heat or come cold, 
Sans hindrance or strife, 
Though thou art not my wife ; 
As witness my hand, 
Just here as I stand, 
The twelve day of July, 
In the year 

It would be interesting to know from the register 
of York if such a will ever was proved there. The 
date would be 1770. 

I do not know if Pocklington ever enriched the 
world with any other bibliographical treasure be- 
sides Mr. Hickington’s poems. It has another 
and better claim to distinction as the birthplace of 


Dr. Ullathorne, the late Catholic prelate. 
R. Hupsox. 


Ape.arp or Batu.— We have so very few Eng- 
lish medizeval philosophers—and in saying this I 
am not detracting from the glory of Alcuin, V. 
Bede, and others, and S. Anselm was, of course, 
an Italian by birth—that we should carefully note 
those of English blood. We can claim amon 
English schoolmen Wyclif, Occam, Hales, an 
Bradwardine, and I may note that though Wyclif’s 
doctrines were condemned at the Council of Con- 
stance, his own contemporaries regarded him as a 
great schoolman, a master of logic, and he was 
certainly one of our greatest and acutest English- 
born dialecticians; and probably also it was the 
fact of his holding democrat, socialist, and “com- 
munistic” views which at once made him the idol 
of the English commonalty, with John of Gaunt 


and jj | #8 its patron, and the enemy of the Roman Curia. 


Vide Mr. Riley’s admirable ‘ Fasciculi Zizanian- 
orum,’ in the series of medisval documents edited 
and — under the direction of the Master of 
the Rol 

But till lately I did not know that the West of 
England had furnished a medieval schoolman. I 
note, however, in M. Ernest Renan’s ‘ Averroés et 
lAverroisme’ (Paris, Michel Lévy Fréres, Rue 
Vivicane, 2 bis, et Boulevarde des Italiens 15, 
la Librairie Nouvelle, 1867, ow the name of a 
philosopher from medieval Bath. Renan’s words 
are :— 


“La médecine, les mathématiques, 1|’astronomie, 
avaient tenté la curiosité de Constantin |’ Africain, de 
Gerbert, d’Adélard de Bath, de Platon de Tivoli, avant 
que l'on songeft 4 demander des enseignements philo- 
sophiques & des mécréants comme Alfarabi et Avi- 
cenne. 

As Adelard’s name is new to me, I think, as- 
suming that “Bath” in M. Renan is-not a mis- 
print, that the existence of this English schoolman 
deserves a note, and I should also welcome an 
information about him. H. ve B. H. 


Freperick Tuesicer, First Baron 
FORD, HIS BirtH AnD Baprism.—It is a fact not 


ba 
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erally known that this Lord Chancellor was 
rn and baptized in the parish of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-East, in the City of London. From the year 
1789 to 1795 the family of Thesiger occupied the 
house No. 1, Fowkes Buildings, Tower Street. I 
append a transcript of the entry in the register of 
baptisms :— 
1794. Frederick Son of Charles Thesiger and Mary his 
wife, born 15th July, baptized 4th Sept. 1794. 
Foss, in his ‘Judges of land,’ gives April 15 
as the date of birth. ANIEL HIPWELL, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘De Trisvs Imposrorisus.’—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me bibliographical references or in- 
formation respecting this book? In the Eighth 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
MSS. (Appendix, part iii., Report on MSS. of the 
Earl of Ashburnham) there is the following entry, 
under the heading “ MSS. relating to Ecclesiastical 
Subjects ” :— 

“1. The famous book entitled ‘De Tribus Impostori- 

bus,’ translated from the original Latin into French, and 
now faithfully Englished, with a Preface, Annotations, 
and Additions by the French translator.” 
A quarto of 134 pp., in a modern hand. I find 
the book referred to also by Longfellow in one of 
the notes to his translation of Dante (‘ Inferno,’ x. 
119), where he cites from Matthew Paris a letter 
of Pope Gregory 1X., in which the authorship is 
ascribed to Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, 
with hard words enough to quite justify Dante in 
locating him in one of the red-hot tombs of the 
heretics, which, with their open lids, he found so 
like the tombs in the cemetery at Arles. ‘This 
king of pestilence,” writes Gregory, “ openly asserts 
that the whole world was deceived by three, 
namely, Christ Jesus, Moses, and Mahomet.” 

Finally, I have, penes me, a waif which has sur- 
vived coverless and in very shattered condition, 
and the title-page of which I transcribe :— 

Traité des Trois Imposteurs, des Religions Domi- 
nantes et du Culte, D’aprés l’analyse conforme A 
Vhistoire : Contenant Nombre d’observations morales, 
analogues 4 celles mises 4 l’ordre du jour pour |'affer- 
miseement de la Republique, sa gloire, et l’edification 
des peuples de tous les pays. Orné de Trois gravures. 
A Phila lelphie, Sous les auspices du General Washing- 
thon, et se trouve, A Paris, chez le citoyen Mercier, 
homme de lettres, rue du Cocq Honoré, No, 120. Lon- 
don, at M. Miller, libryre, m street, Piccadelly. 
M.DCO.XCVI, 

It is of pp. 80, 8vo., audaciously profane, but very 
witty. Only one of the three portraits with which 


it was once adorned has survived, that of Moses, 


and it does not adorn it much. The “Traité” 
occupies 70 pp. Then follows :— 

* Oraison d'un savant A l’article de la mort, s’address- 

ant al’Etre supréme. Nudus veni, dubius vixi, incertus 
morior, qud vad nescio: Ens Entium, Causa Causarum, 
muserere mei. 
There are some six or seven pages more of supple- 
mentary verses of indifferent quality, except one 
poem, said to be by “Il’abbé de Lattaignant, 
chanoine, un des plus grands chansonniers de 
France.” This is called ‘Hommage a l’Etre Su- 
reme,’ is worthy of Béranger, and curiously like 
im. : 

The title-page as above says “A Philadelphie,” 
but there is a colophon which says “ A Boston, 
sous la protection du congrés.” Probably “ Phila- 
delphie,” ‘“ Boston,” and “General Washingthon 
were alike innocent of all knowledge of it. 

I suppose it may be assumed that this is the 
French version from which the Ashburnham MS. 
was “faithfully Englished,” but the Historical 
MSS. Report gives no date. 

Longfellow, in the note before mentioned, quotes 
Matthew Paris as referring to the Latin work ‘De 
Tribus Impostoribus’ as a book “ which, if it ever 
existed, is no longer to be found.” 

I hope the subject may be sufficiently interesting 
to draw some information from the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ as to whether it or any English version 
does exist. Rozgert Hupson. 

Lapworth. 


Crovewort.—This name is said in Britten and 
Holland’s ‘ Plant-names,’ on the authority of Mr. 
Friend, to be spplied, at Brackley, in North- 
amptonshire, to the common buttercup. Will any 
one who lives in that neighbourhood be so good as 
to say whether the name is in common use, or, if 
not, to whom it is known? Is it in use anywhere 
else in the Midlands, or elsewhere? There was 
an O.E. name clufwyrt, supposed to have been a 
buttercup ; but as no trace of this has been found 
in any of the many lists of plant-names of the 
intervening period, its existence in popular use in 
modern times is a phenomenon to be carefully in- 
vestigated and authenticated, and, if established, 
a small value. J. A. H. Murray. 

xford. 


SKELETON IN THE CLoseT, on CupBoARD.— 
What is the origin of this expression? I shall be 
glad of early quotations for it. Send direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


does this mean? In the 
London Gazette of 1681 we find, “A middle siz’d 
man...... in an old Cloth-colour riding Coat.” Ibid., 
1683, “A parcel of Selk, Dyed into Cloth-colours.” 
Ibid., 1704, “ Lost...... a Bundle of Cloth-coloured 
and black Sowing Selk.” J. A. H. Murray. 

x 
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Trencn’s ‘Se.ect Giossary.’—In compiling a 
bibliographical list for a new edition of this work 
I have failed in some cases to find particulars of 
the author cited by the archbishop. I should be glad 
if any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me any- 
thing about Jackson, the author of ‘ Blasphemous 
Positions of Jesuits’ (‘S. G.,’ sv. “ Artisan”)? 
What is known about Sydenham, the author of 
‘The Athenian Babbler’ (‘S. G.,’ s.v. “ Epicure”)? 
Is anything known about the Vaughan who wrote 
‘The Life and Death of Dr. Jackson’ (‘S. G.,’ s.v. 


Jennines Famity.—Can any of your corre- 
ndents kindly afford particulars relative to 
ennell Jennings, scrivener, of Westminster, who 
in 1706 apprenticed his son Theodore to the Pew- 
terers’ ny By As the Company’s books only 
have entry of the same, any additional particulars 
would be most welcome. A. Oszorye. 
Red Lion Passage, W.C. 


Restoration or Fapep Writinc.—Could you 
favour me with the best mode of restoring faded 
writing on parchment, as I believe such a restora- 
tion is possible? At least, I am under the im- 
pression I have seen something to that effect either 
in some of your old issues or some other journal. 
What is, also, the best mode of removing stains 
from morocco or calf bindings, or tickets gummed 
to fine bindings ?—as immersion in water always 
leaves a stain. 

What is the modus operandi of applying pure 
vaseline, recommended in your columns as a re- 
storative to faded book-covers? I have tried it, 
but fail to find any benefit y simply rubbing it 
in with the fingers. ERALD E. Harr. 
af for “ Faded Writing,” 6» 8, v. 288, 355; vi, 71, 


Corrirmation.—Can any of your readers direct 
me to sermons by Anglican divines on confirma- 
tion of earlier date than the present century? It is, 
I believe, a fact that until more recent times bishops 
were accustomed to confirm only at their visita- 
tions, and such services would probably be out of 
the reach of numbers of people, who, ag 


grew up unconfirmed. y information on this 
subject would be most mty 
é L. H. Tew, M.A. 
Hornsea Vicarage, East Yorks. 


Were.—Halliwell gives this as “North” for a 
gy or pool of water. There was at Winterton, 
Lincolnshire, and is at Scunthorpe, in the same 
county, a pond called the Wire Pond. I should 
be glad to hear of other ponds called Were or 
Wire. I presume it is the same as A.-S. we'r, or 
wér, which Bosworth gives as “(1) an enclosure, a 
enclosed ; (2) a fishpond, a place or engine 

r catching and kee » & wear; (3) the sea, 


oh ate or 
Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Heratpic.—I am unable to refer to Papworth 
or Burke, and shall be much obliged to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who can inform me what families the 
following arms belong to. They are on a piece of 
silver plate. Party per pale, sable and argent, a 
double-headed eagle, counterchanged, impaling 
party per saltire, argent and ermine, in chief three 
annulets, in base a tiger’s head. 

B. Fronexce ScaRvert. 

Boscombe Manor, Bournemouth. 


PHenomenow THE Toames.—Thorn- 
ton’s ‘ History of London’ states that on Novem- 
ber 18, 1763, 

“the tide in the river Thames at eleven o'clock, when 
it was flowing, suddenly stopped, and ebbed for the space 
of an hour, after which it returned and flowed the usual 


Is there a similar instance on record ? 
Gerorce ELLs. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Commayper or Orpnaxce.—By what depart- 
ment was the Ordnance administered in 1800? 
What was the office of Commander of Ordnance 
equivalent to? Where can records relating to 
Ordnance matters be found ? R. P. 3. 


Tomas Nasu: ‘Prerce nis 
PLICATION TO THE Dive.y.’—This was first pub- 
lished (in 4to, form) in 1592. Where can I see a 
copy of the original edition? S. E. Sranzssy. 


Srrap rv ‘ Ropgrick Ranpom.’—Is his original 
known? The Annual Register for the year 1771 
— 1772) has among its deaths, p. 166, 


“ Mr. Duncan Rivers, bailiff of Glasgow; the 
it is said, from whom Dr. Smollett took his character 
Strap in ‘ Roderick Random.’” 
F. J. 
Inscriptions on Monuments.— Can 
any one =e inscriptions on the monuments 
to Steele in gunnor and Carmarthen ? 
W. Lovett. 
Temple Chambers, 


Sussrory Roxrts.— Will some specialist be 

merous enough to answer the following query? 

he information would prove of incalculable use to 
many students. Which Subsidy Rolls are likely to 
be (between the years 1327 and 1550) of most ser- 
vice to the genealogist? The Roll of the Subsidy 
of 1327 is rich in names, and if other rolls of like 
interest, and at moderate intervals, were searched 
between the years I mention, the genealogist who 
has exhausted parish registers and wills with valu- 
able result could carry his researches back with 
equal success, particularly if the family taken up 
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were of one county and even moderate pote. 
The report (22?) of the Keeper of the rds, 
although it gives a full list of these rolls, does not 
give the information I seek. Knor. 


Wetuineton Sratvs.—Can any one refer me 
to an accurate description of the new Wellington 
statue by Boehm at Hyde Park Corner? When 
was it unveiled ? R. 


“ CusUS REGIO EJUS RELIGIO.”—This rule, mean- 
ing that — realm, through its ruler, has the 
sole right to determine the form of religion that 
shall exist within its boundaries, dates from the 
sixteenth century. Just when, and where, did it 
originate ? James D. Butter. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


BentLey.— Where shall I find the best statement 
of Dr. Bentley’s theory that the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey’ were written by King Solomon? 

C, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Gay’s ‘Fasies.’—Can any one tell me how 
many editions of these celebrated fables have been 
printed since the publication of the first issue of 
the first series in 1728? I have the record of one 
hundred and twenty separate editions, many of 
which I have in my own collection ; but as I have 
met with many which are not in the British 
Museum Catalogue, and as other editions are 
being brought under my notice almost every week, 
I shall be glad to know if any other collector has 
been engaged in the same work and to the same 
extent. ay’s ‘Fables’ must have been very 

pular, and they doubtless still retain their popu- 

ity, seeing that they have been translated into 
almost every European | age, and even into 
Bengali and Hindustani. . H. K. Wricar. 
Plymouth. 


Lecus or Acton Burwett.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.” say where an early account of the an- 
cestors of the Leghs, extinct baronets, of Langley 
and Acton Burnell, Shropshire, can be found ? 
Also of the Traynels (Tyrrells), Lords of Hatton, 
also in Shropshire ? JAPHET. 


Nicotas Nemo.—At p. 255 of vol. iv. of the 
Cambridge Ant. Soc. Comm. I find the Rev. Bryan 
Walker, in his notes upon discoveries in the recent 
restoration of Landbeach Church, has the following 
foot-note : — 

“The Rood-loft was yoy 1594, for amongst the 
entries for 1562 in the Parish Register is found this 
strange note: ‘ Pope, the fox will eate no 
whi he can not 
seruis because 


rapes, and 
ty; so at this towne thei loue inglish 
ei can haue none other, as apperith bi 


the candilbeme and rode loft as I think: iudge you b 
me Nicolas Nemo, 4.p, 1594,’”” 


Extract from the parish register of Abington 
Pigotts, or Abington juxta Shingay: buried, 1675, 


“Nicolauam Neminem.” Would this be “hodie 
sepelivi” (subaudita) Nicolaum Neminem = Nicolas 
Nemo? Not that I connect this Nicolas Nemo 
with Nicolas Nemo of Landbeach in 1594. 

I find no notice of Nicolas Nemo in‘N. & Q, 
though I have gone through the indices ab initio. 
Who was he ? Wa. Granam F, Picort. 

Abington Pigotts, Camb, 


“Tae GREAT sEcRET.”—In a review I have 
just read of ‘Toilers in London,’ by the British 
Weekly commissioners, it is said that among 
these poor women death is often called “the great 
secret.” They did not invent this word-form. 
think we owe it to some Latin classic, but am not 
sure. Can any of your readers enlighten me ? 

ASTARTE. 


Frost in THE CoANNEL.—In the recently pub- 
lished letters of Charlotte Elizabeth (Duchess of 
Orleans and sister-in-law of Louis XIV.) I find this 


assage at p, 229 :— 
“ Paris, January 21st, 1716. 
“TIT do not know, dear Louise, what the winter is like 
in England, but I have never felt such cold in my life 
here. It is five weeks since we have received any news 
from England. This is not surprising, for they say that 
the sea is covered with ice at is, and that English 
vessels cannot leave Dover.” 
Can any of your correspondents confirm this re- 
markable statement, and give an instance of the 
Channel being frozen in the present 


Brighton, 


Tue Invention or THE THIMBLE.—I quote be- 
low a paragraph cut recently from the columns of an 
Indian newspaper. How far is the assertion cor- 
rect that thimble is derived from thumb-bell ?— 

“There is a rich family of the name of Lofting in 
England, the fortune of whose house was founded by 
such an apparently insignificant thing as the thimble. 
The first ever seen in England was e in London less 
than two hundred years ago by a metal worker named 
Jobn Lofting. The usefulness of the article commended 
it at once to all who used the needle, and Lofting ac- 
quired a large fortune. The implement was then called 
the.thumb-bell, it being worn on the thumb when in 
use, and its shape suggesting the rest of the name. This 
clumsy mode of utilizing it was soon changed, however, 
but the name, softened into ‘thimble,’ remains.” 


Diena SEQUAMUR. 
Nagapatnam, 


‘Tae Oxp Sear.’—Is this poem, included in a 
Rotterdam edition of Tennyson’s ‘ Works,’ about 
which a query was inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ (5 S. iii. 
128), ly by the Laureate; and, if so, where 
did it first appear ? Varsiry. 


Norsery Rayme.—I was informed the other 
day by a certain venerable rector, «tat. eighty-four, 
residing in the county of Durham, that, according 
to a family tradition, the nursery rhyme of “ Hey 
diddle, diddle, the cat and the fi ” was com- 
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posed on the occasion of his birth. Perhaps this 

is worth airing in ‘N. & Q.,’ and may elicit some 

further particulare. J. P. H. 
Avrtuors oF Quotations WanTep.— 


“Life is a comedy to those who think, a to 


Replies, 


ROYAL LEPERS. 
(7™ S. viii. 108, 174, 217, 277.) 

There is near Oxford the chapel of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which was conferred by King Edward 
IL. upon his new foundation of Oriel College. It 
was originally founded by King Henry I. for 
twelve infirm lepers with a chaplain (Wood, ‘ Hist. 
of City of Ox.,’ ed. by Peshall, p. 273, Ox., 1773). 

It must not be supposed that there is any ques- 
tion but that the medieval leprosy was a much 
more serious disease than the common leprosy of 
the Bible. And of this severer form of disease 
there is not a single instance in the Bible, except, 
perhaps, the case of Job. If there had been any 

oubt remaining among scientists it would have 
been set at rest by the long and careful disquisi- 
tion of Sir Risdon Bennett, after and with the 
assistance of Dr. Greenhill, ch. i. pp. 15-53 of ‘The 
Diseases of the Bible,’ for R.T.S., Lond., 1887, with 
ch. v. pp. 97-100 for Job, with further reference to 
notes, pp. 139-141. For Dr. Greenhill’s history of 
the term see the ‘ Bible Educator,’ vol. iv. p. 76, 
and for the reference to Job, p. 176. 

Ep, 

There was a leper hospital at Bodmin, which is 
not on the list of Hermentrupe. It lasted in 
name till the beginning of this century, when, 
after the death of the last so-called patient, the 
foundation fell into neglect and decay. Chancery 
was then moved on the subject, and at length the 
Court declared the corporation extinct, and trans- 
ferred the ony (a few houses and cottages, 
and about fifty acres of land) to the Royal Corn- 
wall Infirmary at Truro, the governors engaging, 
if called upon, to receive lepers. See Lake's 
* Parochial History of Cornwall,’ i. 100. In 1883 
a priest wrote to the Guardian to ask where a 
leper could be received. I mentioned this in- 
firmary in answer; but I never heard what was 
done in the case. OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


It is known that Henry IV. stayed occasionally 
at Rotherhithe during the closing years of his life, 
and that the manor of Rotherhithe belonged to the 
Abbey of Bermondsey ; but I can find no evidence 
that “ the stone house in which he is said to have 
lain while he was cured of a leprosy” had any con- 
nexion with Bermondsey Abbey. The authorit 
for the tradition about the stone house is Leland, 


quoted in Lambarde (‘Dict.,’ 306). Can any of 
your readers identify the passage in Leland? The 
stone house was at Rotherhithe, not Bermondsey. 
as Mr. W. Renpwe gives it. It can have had 
nothing to do with the Lock without St. George’s 

whose ition is fixed in Kent Street, 
Southwark. hat is Mr. Renpur’s authority for 
the statement that there was a leper-house at 
mondsey? No such institution is found in Sir 
James Simpson’s list (‘ Essays,’ ii. 160), and the 
‘Annals of Bermondsey’ make no mention of any 
visit from Henry IV., or of his granting a charter 
to the monks, J. Hamitton 

Rochdale. 


To Hermentrvpe’s list of leper hospitals allow 
me to add the following, in Essex, which occur to 
my recollection: Maldon (St. Giles) ; Colchester 
(St. Mary Magdalene). J. ©. Gourp. 


To the list may be added Ospringe, near Fa- 
versham, Kent; Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
founded by Lanfranc. G. B. Lonestarr. 


In addition to the leper hospitals in England 
mentioned at p. 277, I would add that at Maiden 
Bradley, in Wiltshire, where a hospital for poor 
leprous women was founded in the latter end of 
the reign of King Stephen or in the beginning of 
that of 1 Henry II. by one Manasser Bisett. 
Hoare’s ‘ Wilts,’ Hundred of Mere, p. 94. 

Taos. H. Baxer. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wilts, 

Robert de Ros, of Werke, founded a hospital 
for lepers (three chaplains, thirteen lepers, and 
other lay brethren, according to Dugdale’s ‘ Baron- 
age’) at Boulton, in Northumberland, before 1225. 
Its seal is appended to a deed in the Treasury 
dated 1244. Water Bovaer. 


Dr. R. R. Sharpe, in the ‘Calendar of Wills 

ved and enrolled in the Court of Husting, 

ndon,’ states that Walter de Mourdon in 135! 
made bequests to the lazars without ‘‘ Suthwerk- 
barre” and at “ Hakeneye.” Joun RanpALt. 


Minster (7™ §. viii. 65, 115, 212).—The fol- 
lowing extracts from our muniments, a few out of 
many, will show my old friend the Rev. O. R. 
Maynine that the designation of the Cathedral of 
Lincoln as a minster or monasterium dates from 
early times, and is not, as he has suggested, merely 
a modern use. 

Inquisit. 5 Edw. I1I. defines the limits of the 
Bail as extending eastwards to “the west end of 
the shrine of St. Hugh in monasterio.” 

Welbourne’s Chantry Book: “ Fuit principalis 
causa movens de factura duarum voltarum cam- 
panilium in fine occidentali monastérii.” 

Will of William of Gretton, 15 Edw. III: 
“Item lego fabrice monasterii beate Marie Vir- 
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ginis quandam schoppam [shop] in Dernestall, 
Line.” 


I might easily multiply extracts, but these are 
sufficient to prove the point as regards Lincoln. 
The use of monasterium generally for a non- 
monastic church may be abundantly illustrated 
elsewhere; ¢.9., Hugh Candidus, speaking of 
Harold’s donation to Peterborough, writes, “ Item 
dedit terram in Lundona juxta monasteriwm Sancti 
Pauli” (Spark, p. 40). 

The parish church of St. Aldate’s, in Oxford, 
appears as monasterium in the register of Abingdon 
Abbey, temp. Hen. I., quoted by Dr. Ingram in 
his ‘ Memorials of (Pembroke College), 
“ monasterium quoddam S. Aldati episcopi con- 
secratur.” 

Kirkdale Church, in Yorkshire, affords a much 
earlier example than any yet quoted of the use of 
minster for a parish church. The well-known 
inscription round the sundial reads thus: “Orm 
Gamal suna bohte Sanctus Gregorius minster,” &c. 
“ Orm, Gamal’s son, bought St. Gregory’s minster 
when it was all to-broken and to-fallen.” As Orm 
was murdered by Earl Tosti’s orders in 1064, this 
inscription may be placed about the middle of the 
eleventh century. On this Mr. Freeman writes 
(‘Towns and Districts,’ p. 312), “ Mark the use of 
the word minster here, as at Assandun, for a 
church of the smallest scale, which we can hardly 
conceive as maintaining more than a single priest ”; 
and again, “ Besides the use of monasterium to 
mean monastery, it also often means minster, that 
is, the church as distinguished from the other 
buildings, whether the church was monastic or 
secular ” (ib., p. 341, note 1). 

I may add that I find the Cathedral of Lichfield 
(always a church of secular canons) styled minster 
or monasterium in some of its records, and that 
at Salisbury, also secular, a thoroughfare leading 
to the cathedral is called Minster Street. 

For the general term Ducange says (sub voc.), 
“ Universum ecclesize omnes monasteria dicte ”; 
adding, “Sspe sumitur [monasterium] pro eccle- 
sia cathedrali.” Those who have travelled in 
Germany will remember that Miinster is constantly 
used for cathedrals, which, I may observe, were 
never monastic out of England. 

In Lye’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary’ we find 
“ Mynstre preost=Parochus,” “ Mynsterham= 
Ecclesie domus, templum,” “ Mynstre clensung 
reconciliatio.” The ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum’ also gives “ Mynstre = chyrche, monas- 
terium.” Thus we see that minster in early times 
stood for a church simply, entirely irrespective of 
its being monastic or the contrary. 

In this use of minster we have what it is now 
the fashion to call “a survival,” bearing unmis- 
takable testimony to the fact that England, in 
common with most European countries,"owed its 
evangelization to the monastic system. As the 


Bishop of Chester has said, the original mission- 
aries were nearly all monks, and each monastery 
was a great mission centre. The monastic system, 
he continues, did its work well, and “ that a most 
important work for the time, in levelling and 
equalizing the country for parochial administra- 
tion, and furnishing teachers for districts too poor 
and too thinly peopled to provide for their own 
clergy ” (‘ Const. Hist.,’ i. 222-3). As a rule, the 
earliest churches were minsters in the strict mean- 
ing of the word, and they continued to be so called 
when the term had lost its appropriateness. 
Epmuyp VENABLES. 


Bonnam (7* S. viii. 168, 252).—I am in- 
terested in this pedigree, and have been for some time 
collecting all information I can about it. Thomas 
Bonham, of Stanway, in Essex, who was second 
husband to the widow of Edward Knivett, prede- 
ceased her, having died June 18, 1532. She was 
daughter of Henry, first Lord Marney. She then 
married John Barnaby, or Barnabee, and died in 
1535. With regard to this Thomas, there is an 
Inq. p.m. 25 Hen. VIIL, No. 1, in Public Record 
Office, which I have not been able to read. I am 
anxious to find his relationship with Thomas Bon- 
ham, of Kent, who married his son Robert to 
Dorothy Basset. He may have lived at Malling, 
as Robert’s second son is described as of Malling, 
co. Kent. Can any one throw light on this ? 

A deed, dated 1356, of Robert de Bonham, re- 
lating to property at Great Wishford and the manor 
of Bonham, in Somerset, which was in my grand- 
father’s possession, is now in the British Museum ; 
and I believe the Wilts and Essex families were 
connected. The last at Great Wishford (Wilts 
appears to have been Walter Bonham, who so. 
the manor in 1665. He may have been the father 
or grandfather of Samuel Bonham, born about 
1677, for whose birthplace and parentage I am in 
search. 

I should be happy to communicate with your cor- 
respondent Mr, A. T, Everitt. 
E. W. Bonnam. 
British Consulate, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Lypia Waite S. viii. 209, 277).—The 
casual mention of this lady’s name in my ‘ Old 
and New London’ scarcely deserves to be dignified 
with the name of an “article.” Besides recording 
the place and date of her death, I give nothing be- 
yond one quotation from Sir Walter Scott and 
another from Peter Cunningham, the one mention- 
ing her illness, and the other her former celebrity 
in May Fair. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


THREADNEEDLE Street (7" vii. 368, 478 ; 
viii. 52, 154). —Starting from Threadneedle Street 
we are in some danger of going round the world. 
But as we have got to Wordsworth, and are ad- 
vising Messrs. i how to bring out their 
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new edition with lines properly numbered, as if 
the bard were already a c, let us saunter yet 
further, and ask for a judicious index. I suppose 
it would be presumption to ask for a concordance. 
We shall soon be doubling Cape Horn, I see. But 
why does not the Index Society devote some of 
its eneray to furnishing concordances to the great 
poets? It is too bad to leave to that benefactor 
of his species Mr, O. D. Cleveland to do it all 
alone. O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Onaret (7" §. vi. 364, 450 ; vii. 38 ; viii. 214). 
—As Mr. Buapes asked for an instance of chapel 
meaning a body of men, I forward one or two of 
about a score I have just met with in reading 
Hall's ‘ Chronicle ’:— 

“On the morrowe beeyng the sixt day of July, the kyng 
came toward hys coronacion into Westminster hall, where 
hys chapell and all the — mitered receiued hym, 
And so they in ordre of processio’ forwarde.”"— 
Hall's ‘ Chronicle,’ 1550, Richard IIL., f. 1, verso, 

The next is from the funeral of Henry VII. :— 

“When the chariot was thus ordered, the king's 
chapell, and a te nombre of Prelates, set forward 
preying: then folowed all the kynges seruauntes, in 

lacke, then folowed the Chariot: and after the Chariot 
-ix. mourners...... There met with theim all the Priestes 
and Clearkes, and religious men, within the citee, and 
without (whiche went formoste, before the kynges 
Chapell).”"—Hall’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1550, Hen. VIII., f. 1, 
verso. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Famity (7 8, viii. 148).—The ‘ Thes- 
Dictionary ’ (1802) says that Catherine Rafter 
1732 “ was married to George Clive, a gentle- 
man of the law and brother to Baron Clive ; but 
the parties were not long happy, as a separation 
soon followed.” The ‘Biog. Dict.,’ 1809, gives 
but uses “ Lord ” in- 
stead of “ Baron. . F. 
Liverpool. 


R. R. 


Tae Patycess Ducuess or Or- 
Leans (7" §. vii. 462; viii. 31, 133, 198).— 
In reply to Mr. Wixstow Jones, I beg to say 
that the maiden name of the authoress of ‘The 
Princesses of England’ was Wood, and not Green. 
Her ‘ Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies’ was 
published by her before her marriage, and conse- 
quently under her maiden name of Wood. I can- 
not explain the error in the British Museum Cata- 
next time I am there, I cans itively on 
this question, having had the privil > ol ean 
an intimate friendship with 
years. H. E. 


Taz Meanine or tHe Name Hoo S. viii. 
106).—In Sussex we have a village Hooe, 


near Bexhill. It mainly consists of marsh land, 
although there are some slightly elevated rid 
and gives name to the Level of Hooe, the village 
itself occupying a position considerably above the 
surrounding soil. Horsfield, in his ‘History of 
Sussex,’ vol. i. p. 544, says the manor of Owe, 
How, Hoo, or Hooe was part of the possessions of 
Earl Godwin. The editor of ‘Magna Britannia,’ 
508, says Hoo was the manor and estate of 
conn, Duke of Bedford, uncle of Henry VI. The 
Rev. W. D. Parish, in his ‘Sussex Dialect,’ says 
hoe means fuss, anxiety: “I doan’t see as you ve 
any cause to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt 
hoe over it.” Jas. B. Morris. 
Eastbourne. 


Cotumy ow Carats Prer (7" §. viii. 206).— 
Dr. W. R. Sibley, in his paper on left-leggedness, 
read on September 12 at the British Association, 
states that, the left leg being the stronger, it is 
more readily brought into action; hence troops 
march off with the left foot; it is the foot which 
is placed in the stirrup of a saddle, or the step of 
a omen in mounting. There was, therefore, I 
may remark, nothing very sinistrous in the action 
to which Mr. Lovett draws attention, of Louis 
XVIII. putting his left foot foremost when ste 


ing on F soil on his return from exile in 
ogland. Henry Geratp Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Bep-starr (6" §. xii. 496 ; 7™ S. i. 30,96, 279, 
412; vii. 512; viii. 236).—I have more than once 
seen a bed-staff in use like the one described by 
Mr. W. H. Browne at the last reference. It will be 
remembered that the Lady Rohesia used one too— 
upon her husband Sir Guy’s head—and found it “a 
weapon of mickle might.” See ‘The —e 
Legends.’ C. B. 


A Corncipence : Copra (7" §. 
viii, 104, 231). —This is the universal trade name of 
dried cocoa-nut in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
and it will doubtless be found in English trade 
lists. It is derived from the Hindustani word 
khopra, originally signif ying a cocoa-nut, and thence 
the kernel, and is of scrit ancestry. I know 
nothing of the Samoan language, but there is 
nothing in the extract quoted from the New York 
Phrenological Journal by Mr. Gitper to show 
that copra is a Samoan word. The ordinary trade 
term for the dried kernel or meat of the cocoa-nut 
is employed, and without further evidence to prove 
that copra is an indigenous Samoan word, I must 
decline to accept the coincidence. A real coin- 
cidence, however, occurred just as I was sitting 
down to write this reply, and while my head was 
metaphorically full of cocoa-nut. My khansémdn, 
or butler, came in to ask if he might take out of my 
godown, or store-room, some khopra wherewith to 
confect a fish-sauce for my breakfast. This is not 
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only a true bill, but it will serve to indicate one 
of the uses to which copra is - 


. PRIpEAUX. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Secret Corresponpence (7™ §. viii. 285).— 
The idea in Dr. Cuance’s second paragraph may 
go a great deal further. Why pieces of paper 
of the shape of stamps ? Why not all shaper, every 
shape with a different meaning,—circles, ovals; 
squares, oblongs, rhombuses, rhomboids, trapeziums, 
trapezoids ; triangles (equilateral, scalene, and isos- 
celes), pentagons, hexagons, &c.? Further still, you 
could pierce each piece, either in its own shape or 
in another. Thus, ringing changes on shapes, 
colours (if neither you nor your correspondent were 
colour-blind), and positions, you would get an 
alphabet (for the sake of change we will call it 
a “‘gammadelt”) which would last a great deal 
longer than your life or his. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


(7* §. viii. 287).—See Euripides, 
‘ Fragm.,’ ‘ Theseus,’ vii. (Dindorf). The passage 
is preserved in ‘ Athenzeus, x. 454 b. 
P. J. F. 


(7" §. vii. 370).—Smiles, in his 
* Lives of the Engineers,’ p. 25, explains the pro- 
verb “ Every cart that comes to Crowland is shod 
with silver” by the fact that the ground all about 
it was so boggy that neither horse nor cart could 


approach it. M.B.Cantab. 
Hossuip 8. vii. 370; viii. 70, 133).—I 
thought, as Mr. Bockiey appears to do, that 


husship might be ‘‘huse-scipe,” or ‘“ house- 

ship,” and that there might be some reference to 

the old custom of presenting a child at the first 

house it enters with such gifts as an egg, bread, 

salt, and silver coin, which may be a survival of 

the christening feast. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Bomptious, 1rs Dare S. viii. 66).—The 
following, from Pycroft’s ‘Oxford Memories,’ will 
show that this word was in common use before 
1832 at Oxford :— 

“Part of the Latin apology ran thus: ‘ Eo qudd con- 
tumaciter se gesserint.’ ‘ What is the camnins behav- 
ing contumaciter ?’ asked Wratislaw. ‘Why, bumptiously, 
2, be sure,’ said Lane, ‘and a very good interpretation, 

E. Leaton 


S. vii. 326, 433 ; viii. 77, 
.—The following paragraph, cli from 
the’ Northampton Mercury of last, 
should, I think, find a place under the above head- 
ing :— 
“Human Leather. 

***Gloves which are sold as kid are often made of 

human skin,’ said Dr. Mark L. Nardyz, a Greek phy- 


sician, of Philadelphia, to a reporter of the Phila- 
delphia Record, ‘The skin on the breast,’ continued 
the physician, ‘is soft and pliable, and may be 
used in the making of gloves. When —— buy 
gloves they never stop to question about the material 
of which they are made, The — a him- 
self may be in ignorance, and the purchaser has no 
means of ascertaining whether the material is human 
skin or not, The fact is that tanning of human skin is 
extensively carried on in France and Switzerland, The 
product is manufactured into gloves, and these are im- 
ported into this country. Thus, you see, a person may be 
wearing a part of a distant relative’s body and not know 
it.’ Then the doctor drew from a drawer a brand-new 
pair of black gloves, ‘ There,’ said he, ‘is a fine article 
made from the skin of a child. Asthe hide of a kid com- 
pares with that of a goat, so, of course, does the skin of a 
child compare with that of an adult, and it is much 
sought in France for glove purposes.’ ‘ The skin of a 
man’s back makes good sole leather,’ said the doctor. 
‘Nature has protected man’s spine by a skin which is 
much heavier than that of other parts of the body. Here 
is a piece of a well-tanned skin from the calf of a man’s 
leg.’ And the doctor displayed a bit of white leather, 
strong and thick. In a museum in Belgium are bodies of 
six members of one family. They were all buried in a 
tan-yard, and when they were exhumed years afterwards, 
the skin, flesh, and even the bones were well preserved, 
so thoroughly tanned were all the parts. The specimens 
are in a better state of preservation than are the Egyptian 
mummies. A few years ago General Ben Butler effectu- 
ally checked the tanning of human ekins in Massachu- 
setts, and since that time the business has ceased. The 
few samples of tanned human skins now obtainable were 
made by scientists as an experiment. Dr, Nardyz for- 
merly possessed a fine pair of slippers made of the skin 
of a member of the genus homo, but his wife did not like 
the idea of her husband literally ag dead man’s 
shoes, and so one day they vanished. The doctor does 
not say a word, but he thinks he knows who is respon- 
sible for their disappearance.” 
Joun T. Pace. 


Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


A. B.’s last word on this subject reminds me 
that in Frank Buckland’s ‘ Cariosities of Natural 
History ’ he gives an account of a church door, so 
far as I recollect, in Kent, where, under the large 
nails, was still to be found human skin. Of course 
a piece was speedily under Buckland’s microscope, 
and he pronounced it to be the skin of a fair or red 
haired person. The legend says that when the 
Danes made their excursions on the English coast 
any of them so unlucky as to be caught by the in- 
habitants was flayed and the skin nailed on to the 
church door. B. Frorence ScaRvett. 


Dainxinc Heattu Broop §. vi. 388, 
474; vii. 292).—The story of which the source was 
asked for at the first reference is told in White- 
locke’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 453, second edition. It may 
be found also in D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ s.v. “ Drinking Customs in England.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Tue Taree Brack Graces” (6" §. ix. 389, 
453 ; 7" §. viii. 256).—Allusion is made at the 
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last to the second reference, where, anent the 
above phrase, two lines of the whimsical and clever 
badinage on ‘ Quadrilling’ are quoted. The song 
has long been out of print, but I possess a ver- 
batim copy of the original, which I now send, 
hoping that (te volente, Mr. Editor) it may be per- 
petuated in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 
Quadrilling. 
Ascribed to the Authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 
Run, neighbours, run, all London is quadrilling it ; 
Order and sobriety are dos-d-dos. 
This is the day for toeing it and heeling it, 
All are aterge yt from high to low. 
King Almack, with his Star and Garter Coteries, 
Never did anticipate such democratic votaries ; 
iers and Citizens are flirting with Terpsichore, 
The Town ’s an Amphitheatre for capering and kickery, 
Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c. 
Dames, Cavaliers, too, unwilling all to stand alone, 
Thinking practice requisite to do things right, 
Like Harlequin and Columbine, rehearsing with Lord 
Pantaloon, 
Meet slily in the morning to prepare for night, 
Paine’s first set invented to delight us, is 
Danced at St. James's, St. Giles’s, and St. Vitus’s — 
Dandies turning figurants, conceive they ‘ve made a clever 


hi 
And Widows weighing thirty stone, attempt to pas-de- 
zephyr it. 


Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c. 

None now inanimate, who fatter or who thinner is, 
So wonderful, so blunderful, is Fashion's freak ; 
Baronets from Boodle’s, money-lenders from the Minories, 
Are jumbled antithetically jowl by cheek, 

e stands still, while Tradesmen are chassée-ing it, 
Brokers from the Stock-Exchange are busy ba/loté-ing it, 
Commodores on timber toes are driven from their lati- 


tudes, 
While gawky Lady May’resses are sprawling into atti- 


Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c, 

The Three black Graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, 
Walk hand-in-hand along the Strand, humming /a poule ; 
Trade quits her counter, Alma-mater her latinity, 
Proud again to Mister Paine to go to school. 
If you want to go to law, you ll ——y get by asking it, 
by mr "a not at Westminster, he’s busy pas-de- 

qu-ing it ; 
Tf you want to lose a tooth, and seek your man for draw- 


ing it, 
possibly attend, he’s demi-queue-de-chat-ing 


Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c. 
Poor Haut-ton! 'twould strike with horror dumb her set, 
What mortal can consider it without dismay ? 
To see La Trenise to the kitchen make a summerset, 
To keep her sister company, the lost L’ £ié / 
Even whilst you listen, unconscious, to my ditty, 
Sate pe of the scullery, the pretty Mrs. Kitty, 
olds her check'd apron up, with simpering agility, 
And thinks she is g/tssard-ing it, as graceful as nobility, 
Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c. 
Majors of Hussars, while gaily mouliné-ing it, 
—= hearts have ground to powder, and have play’d the 


fool, 

For neglecting prenez-vétre-dame, while too much bal- 
ancé-ing it, 

Will end at last by dancing on, le Cavalier seul / 


In weaving strong your chaines-des-dames, ye dameels be 
not dilatory, 

And — them while you caper round the Jalancé-en- 
military, 

— prettily la pastorelle, and if you find the net will 


it, 
by = = avant deux for life, and let Ja grande chrine 


finish it. 
Chorus—Run, neighbours, run, &c, 
Frepx. 


Lorp Cuaatuam (7 §. viii. 168).—Through 
life (says Mr. Charles Butler) Mr. Pitt cultivated 
the muses. Miss Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes’ contain 
an imitation by him of the ode of Horace “Tyr- 
rhena regum enies,” which shows a very clas- 
sical mind. He. also translated the speech of 
Pericles inserted in Smith’s version of Thucydides, 
as related by Mr. Pitt to a friend of Mr. Butler. 
(From Timbs’s ‘Anecdote Biography,’ Bentley, 
London, 1860.) Charles Butler, it may be re- 
marked, was the nephew of the eminent Dr. Alban 
Butler ; born in 1750, educated at Douay, he after- 
wards studied law, and acquired a great reputation 
and practice as a conveyancer. Secretary of the 
Committee, 1787, for the Abolition of the Penal 
Laws against the Roman Catholics, he all his life 
was zealous in promoting the welfare of his co- 
religionists, and died in 1832, leaving behind him 
a literary reputation and many works of erudition 
too numerous to quote here, but the following may 
be mentioned, viz., ‘ Hore Biblice,’ ‘ Hore Juri- 
dice Subsecive,’ ‘ Memoirs of English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics,’ and his ‘ Reminiscences.’ 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Marcu oF INTELLECT” (7™ viii, 87, 154, 
203).—This phrase is quoted by Carlyle in his 
essay on Goethe’s ‘ Helena,’ which first appeared 
in 1828 in the Foreign Quarterly Review (‘ Misc. 
Essays,’ vol. i. p. 162, ed. 1888). 

De V. 


I have an old newspaper cutting headed “The 
March of Intellect: A new Comic Song, Sung at 
the Theatre, Lewes, in a Pic Nic Entertainment 
for the benefit of the Spanish and Italian Refugees, 
January 13, 1829.” The song consists of seven 
four-line verses, and is at your correspondent’s dis- 


1, J. J.. Faure, 
P’shiraz, Persia. 


Craw (7" viii. 169).—“ To claw off, to eat 
with rapidity and voraciousness” (Jamieson’s 
‘Scottish Dictionary ’). R. M. Spence. 


Puonocrara §S. vi. 125, 253; viii. 293).— 
The extract from Bishop Wilkins’s treatise in 
connexion with the production of the phonograph 
(and, for that matter, the graphophone also), can 
be supplemented, for the same writer, in his 
‘Mathematicall Magick; or, the Wonders that 
may be performed by Mechanicall Geometry’ 


aw 
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(1648), in the second book, entitled ‘‘ Dedalus; 
or, Mechanicall Motions,” says :— 

“There have been some inventions also which have 
been able for the utterance of articulate sounds, as the 

ing of certain words...... But now about articulate 

eounds there is much greater difficulty. Walchius thinks 
it possible entirely to preserve the voice, or any words 
spoken, in a hollow trunk, or pipe, and that this pipe 
being rightly opened, the words will come out of it in the 
same order wherein they were spoken...... The more sub- 
stantiall way for such a discovery, is by marking how 
nature herself doth imploy the several instruments of 
speech, the tongue, lips, throat, teeth, &c.” 
Although the connexion has not been noticed in 
this country, I think it has been alluded to abroad. 
A correspondent in the French periodical Cosmos 
so far back as June in this year drew attention to 
Wilkins’s ideas. T. E. James. 


Evcene (7" S. viii. 68, 237).—Guigard, in his 
* Armorial du Bibliophile,’ vol. ii. (Paris, 1873), 
after stating that this library was dispersed after 
the prince’s death, and that some of the books 
appear from time to time at public sales, where 
they are recognized “ par les armes ci-dessus et 
par leur magnifique reliure en maroquin plein,” 
goes on to relate the following marvellous story 
about those which went to Vienna; and as his 
account is so completely at variance with that 
given by Mr. Buck ey, one can but hope, for the 
credit of Austria, that M. Guigard was misin- 
formed. He says :— 

“ Toutefois le plus grand nombre est conservé aujour- 
d’hui & la biblioth¢que impériale de Vienne (Autriche), 
ou on les a dépouillés de leur premier vétement pour les 
recouvrir en carton gris. Pourquoi? On n'a jamais pu 
savoir !”’ 

If true, he may well ask ‘‘ Pourquoi?” Such an 
act of vandalism seems incredible. F. N. 


Encuisumen §. vi. 347, 493 ; vii. 
132, 212, 349, 433; viii. 36).—The idea that 
Englishmen were possessed of tails prevailed among 
the people of Central Africa. In Dr. Livingstone’s 
‘ Journal,’ under date June 22, 1866, is found a 
note to that effect. Chirikaloma, the head man of 
a village, being asked 
“if he had ever heard of cannibals or people with tails, 
replied, ‘ Yes ; but we have always understood that these 
and other monstrosities are met with only among you 
sea-going people,’ The other monstrosities he referred 
to were those who are said to have eyes behind the head 
as well as in front.” 


Also referred to again on August 12-14. 
ArcHEeR Martin. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Reepstake (7 §, viii. 87).—Halliwell would 
seem to be right in referring this word to Durham, 
not Devon. Holloway’s ‘Dictionary of Pro- 
vincialisms,’ 1840, gives the word thus: “ Reed- 
stakes, stakes to which cattle are fastened in the 
house. North.” Juuivs 


‘Story or a Bustie’: ‘Ponca’ §. viii. 
248)—In Punch, vol. iii., 1842, p. 216, is a song 
‘The Separation.’ The last three verses run 
thus :— 

How oft hast thou embrac’d my zone, 
When none the tight embrace could see ; 
They vainly deem’d that we were one,— 
And wilt thou now fall off from me! 
I feel that we must part—but oh ! 
Unwitnese’d let that parting be ; 
Where none can see—where none can kaow, 
That thou hast ceased to cling to me, 
There go—I can my tears restrain, 
Nor shake a nerve, nor move a muscle; 
But ah! I feel I plead in vain, 
And thou art gone—my treach’rous Bussel, 

Is Nemo correct in his dates 1854 to 1856? 
I do not find in those years anything on the 
subject ; besides, the bussel, which came into 
general wear about 1838, was gone out of fashion 
(for the time) in 1854, being entirely superseded 
and eclipsed by crinoline. The bussels in those 
days were stuffed with rags or wadding—some even 
hinted that hay was sometimes used. A caricature 
of the period represented a donkey endeavouring 
to obtain possession of a lady’s improver, much to 
the consternation of the fair wearer. 

Jas. B, Morris. 


Eastbourne. 


Tue or Lyons (7* viii. 6, 193).—The 
following is from a note in M. Charles Lenthérie’s 
book ‘ Les Villes Mortes du Golfe de Lyon,’ Paris, 
1879 :— 


“ L’antique nation des Zigures......n’a pas toujours été 
confinée dans les Alpes maritimes et sur les premiéres 
crétes des Appennins...... Strabon...... appelle 


yij toute la presqu’ile occidentale de l'Europe. Par ana- 
logie, on peut conclure que la mer Ligystique du méme 
géographe...... comprenait tout le bassin occidental de la 
Méditerranée, le Golfe de Lyon, ou du Lion, par con- 
séquent, C'est dans la forme grecque de Acyvoriyéy, 
Atytwy mwedayot, que M. Tardieu propose de voir la 
véritable origine de l’appellation Golfe de Lyon. ‘Des 
deux formes modernes,’ dit-il, ‘c'est la premiére, Lyon, 
qu'il faut préférer, comme étant 4 peu de chose ize la 
transcription exacte du nom ancien Atyvwy, on 
(Golfe de Ligyens ou . “¥~- Rien de plus naturel 
que la persistance...... ‘un nom grec dans un pays 
peuplé des colonies de Marseille, la cité phocéenne, 
ovcoee Rien de plus naturel que la persistance du sou- 
venir de cette longue domination des pirates ligyens. 
waned Seulement, avec le temps, le sens et l’origine de 
ce nom s’étaient perdus, la forme ligusticum mare 
ou ligusticus sinus ne laissant plus aisément recon- 
naitre l’étymologie. On en avait d’ailleurs restreint 
l'emploi a ce qui est aujourd'hui le Golfe de Génes, pour 
appeler......le grand Golfe......des cdtes méridionales de 
la Gaule d’un autre nom, celui de Sinus Gallicus ou 
Gallicum mare. Toutes ces causes réunies étaient bien 


propre a égarer la critique; mais rien n’y contribua plus 
que la resemblance fortuite du nom (Golfe de Lyon) avec 
le nom d’une ville illustre, derivé, lui, d'une source toute 
différente, d’un radical celtique et non plus grec, Lug- 
dunum...... On ne s’expliquait guére comment, 4 un tel 
éloignement de la céte, son nom avait pu jamais étre em- 
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dans la nomenclature maritime de ce pays. Aussi 
ina-t-on de bonne heure de substituer 4 la forme 
consacrée, qu’on ne comprenait pas, une forme nouvelle, 
celle de Golfe de Lion, sinus Leonis, bien malheureuse- 
ment choisie en ce sens qu'elle risquait de faire perdre & 
tout jamais la trace, et qu’on expliquait a l'aide d'une 
méchante métaphore poétique (la fureur des flots com- 
a celle du lion), soit du nom de ie ne sais quel 
es 


nee (du Lion) situé a lentrée d'un ports de ce 
golfe,’” 
The writer on to suggest the inquiry as to the 


date at which the form “Golfe de Lion” first 
appears in maps. Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
can answer the question. The subject is also 
discussed at length in the body of the — . 


Bosstick (7 iv. 508).—At the above head- 
ing I asked for the meaning of bobstick. Hitherto 
there has been no reply to my query. In part i. 
of Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ just 
published, I find the following :— 

“ Bob (general), a shilling. Origin unknown. Per- 

from a simile in allusion to the meaning of bob, 
formerly bait for fish, the coin being looked upon in the 
light ofa bribe. Bodstick, old slang for a shilling, would 
in that case be the fishing-rod. Compare with paim- oil, 
both money and bribe, and the French slang ‘huile de 
mains,’ same meaning. Also with graisse, money, from 
the phrase ‘ graisser /a patie,’ to bribe. It is curious to 
note that bob is a blow, and blow slang for a shilling.” 

I would further ask, Why was a shilling in par- 
ticular regarded as a bribe ? 

Joun Sixes. 

50, Agate Road, The Grove, Hammeramith, W. 


Citizen anv Toroser (7" §. vii. 387, 454; 
viii. 213).—I should be much obliged by any 
information relative to the family of Del Tolhus 
referred to by Mr, F. Dansy-Patmer, Great 
Yarmouth. Henry Geratp Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


Horssen viii. 88).—Huyssen de Katten- 
dyke does not occur in Courthope’s ‘Synopsis of 
the Extinct Baronetage of England, 1835. 

ASTARTE. 


Srory or trae Crever Deceiver (7" §. viii. 
261).—The “pretence of making an old woman 
young again” which this story contains has also 
at least one analogue in Rassian folk-lore ; only in 
that case it ic not a pretence, but a real restoration 
of youth, effected by means of a Medea’s cauldron. 
It is one of the stories illustrating that sincere 
and doubtless well-founded respect for the devil 
which distinguishes a Russian peasant. A village 
blacksmith sets up a picture of the puir deil over 
his shop door, and treats it with great respect, 
taking off his hat to it daily, with a “Good morn- 
ing, brother craftsman!” He prospers accordingly, 
and dies in the odour of sanctity. But his son and 
successor, a lazy, dranken loon, throws stones at 
the portrait, and speaks evil of the great original, 
who thereupon arrives at the shop disguised as a 


journeyman blacksmith. He applies for work, is 
accepted, and proves so clever that his master 
leaves all the business in his hands. The lady of 
the village drives past one day in her carriage ; 
the journeyman runs out and explains that his 
master has found a method of making old folks 
young. There is no deception : your ladyship has 
only to step into this cauldron, and submit to a 
painless euthanasia, giving you back all that 
pristine beauty of which even now I observe so 
many traces in your august visage. The confiding 
nature of woman yields to this appeal. The lady, 
like a London umbrella, is “ re-covered while you 
wait,” and departs, again young and lovely, to her 
aged and astonished husband. Him she takes 
next morning to be restored in like manner; but 
meanwhile the journeyman has disappeared. The 
master blacksmith, compelled to undertake the 
old gentleman’s case, of course fails, and the 
youthful widow orders him off to execution. But 
the Prince of Darkness, with characteristic magna- 
nimity, rescues him at the last moment, upon the 
understanding that he will henceforth walk in the 
paths of virtue, as his father did. 

I am indebted for this story, and for many 
others, to my lamented friend W. R. S. Ralston. 
I think he told it at large in his book on ‘ Russian 
Folk-Tales,’ A. J. M. 


Frencu Paraszs (7" viii. 307).—1. “ Potron- 
Jaquet,” “ Potron-Minet.” Littré says: “ Etymol. 
Bourguignon pauitron-jaiquai, potron jacquet, de 
grand matin; normand dés le pattre jaquet...... 
La vraie legon est dds le pattre au jaquet [squirrel 
au minet feat], c'est & dire dés le moment ot 
chat, l’écureuil va au pattre, c'est 4 dire de grand 
matin.” 

2. “Compére-loriot.” Loriot is a bird of the 
kind of sparrows. Littré says: “ Compére Loriot. 
Compére et loriot, ainsi dit, peut-étre, 4 cause de 
la couleur variée que présente cette petite tumeur 
[swelling].” 

3. “ Marcher sur la chrétienté.” Littré gives 
the phrase without any explanation. When a 
man wears stockings and shoes in holes, the flesh 
of his feet, human flesh, is in contact with the 
ground. The phrase must have originated during, 
or shortly after, the Crusades, in which the French 
had so considerable a part, and when the Turks, 
the arch enemies of all the European nations, were 
so much despised and hated that they were hardly 
considered as human beings, and we called them 
dogs if they called us Giaour; and thence the 
words Christian and man became synonymous. 
In many French villages and small towns the 
word Christian is as yet used instead of man, 
and such sentences as the following are often 
to be heard there: “I am not to be used thas; I 
am @ Christian after all!” in which the religious 
meaning of Christian is not at all referred to. 
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4. “Pour le Roi de Prusse.” In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the now so powerf 
German Empire was nothing more than the little 
kingdom of Prussia, having just dropped its title 
of Duchy of Brandenburg. The country was very 
poor and the military discipline very hard. Frede- 
rick Wilhelm I. was very harsh, cross, and 
stingy, and did not even know, perhaps, what it 
was to make a present. And his reputation was 
so well grounded and so widely spread that it 
became a by-word to say that a man had worked 
for the King of Prussia when he had done some 
unprofitable job. 

5. “ Vide-bouteille ” (plural vide-boutetlles), from 
the verb vider and the noun Douteille, a small 
lodge, not far from a town, where a man can go 
bee his friends to make merry and empty bottles 

6. “Charabia” is not argot. Littré says: 
“Charabia, sm. Terme populaire. Le patois des 
Auvergnats, et, par analogie, tout autre parler 
qu’on ne comprend pas.” The word is in the 
‘Dictionnaire’ of the French Academy, with a 
definition to the same purport. 

7. “Chouette.” Littré says, s.v.: “ Populaire- 
ment, Etre chouette, dtre parfait en son genre.” 
Rabelais, in his ‘ Pantagruel,’ iii. 14, has, “ Ma 
femme sera coincte [smart] et jolye comme une 
petite chouette.” DNARGEL. 

aris. 


[Many replies are acknowledged. ] 


287).—When Landor referred to the “naked 
haunch,” he was evidently indulging poetic licence, 
as persons when whipped were only stripped from 
the waist upwards, so that the haunch would not 
be exposed to “the stern beadle’s whip.” That 
women were whipped at the whipping-post and 
the cart’s-tail is a positive fact. omen of all 
ages suffered, from the girl of sixteen to the 
woman of sixty, and the practice of whipping 
them only ceased in 1817, when it was abolished 
by 1 Geo. IV., cap. 57. If women of the middle 
class escaped whipping, it was no doubt due to the 
fact that they but rarely committed the offences 
for which women of the lower orders were punished, 
otherwise they would have been equally amenable, 
as there does not appear to have been any statutory 
exception in their favour; indeed, it seems more 
than probable that many women of the middle 
class were whipped, when we remember that whip- 
pings were inflicted upon women not only for 
crime, but for being insane, and having the small- 
pox. Whether Hannah Snell was whipped or 
not, I am unable to say ; but if she really existed, 
and was in the army, I should think it quite likely 
that she was; and under certain circumstances 
the whipping might have been carried out without 
her sex being discovered. In the army flogging 


was performed by fastening the soldier up to a 


triangle, and in the navy by lashing the sailor to 


ul | a grating, and then flogging the bare back with a 


cat-o’-nine-tails. Ward, in ‘The London Spy,’ 
tells us that in Bridewell both men and women 
were whipped upon their naked backs before the 
Court of Governors, The president sat, with ham- 
mer in hand, “like a Change Broker at Lloyd’s 
Coffee House, when selling goods by inch of 
Candle,” and the whipping only ceased when the 
hammer fell. T. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey, 


In the journal of the Mayor of Penzance for 
1816-17 i find the following entries respecting 
whipping :— 

July 24, 1817, William Trewhella publicly 
whipped in the open market and round the mar- 
ket, according to his sentence, for stealing sacks 
with corn. 

Aug. 22. Nine vagrants taken up last night 
severely reprimanded and ordered to be drummed 
out of town by the constables, and if found here 
again to be whipped. Francis Peard, of Portsmouth, 
ordered to be whipped out of town. 

There are also many entries respecting vagrants 
being ordered to quit the town, under pain of 
being treated as rogues and vagabonds, which pro- 
bably meant whipping. What is known of the 
ceremonies of whipping beggars and drumming 
them out of town? Did the punishment really 
take place ; or did the sentence simply mean that 
the beggars at once took their departure? The 
subject of public whipping is interesting, and 
ought to be illustrated by the customs of various 
towns. Was the punishment under an Act of 
Parliament, or simply in accordance with a by-law 
made locally ? Grorce Boass. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


Full information on this subject can be had on 
reference to ‘ A History of the Rod,’ by the Rev. 
Wm. W. Cooper, B.A. (John Camden Hotten, 
London). Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Grtapsmoor (7" §, viii. 149).—Is there any rea- 
son to assume a migration of this word in either 
direction, for one would seem to be as likely, or 
unlikely, as the other? May not the name have 
been bestowed in each locality from a similar 
cause? Morris, in his ‘Etymology of English 
Local Names,’ p. 24, says, “ The names of birds 
are sometimes to be met with in local nomen- 
clature, ¢. g., Swan-more, the swan’s moor.” Glead, 
gled, glede, gleed, are names for the hawk or kite ; 
and glad is also used for the buzzard; so that from 
these birds frequenting certain heaths or moors 
these localities have probably derived their names 
of Gladsmoor, Gladsmuir, each independently of 
the other. Bardsley also, in his ‘English Sur- 
names,’ pp. 493-6, enumerates many personal 
names, or nicknames, derived from birds. And 
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with reference to the one in question he cites our 
nt Authorized Version as retaining the term 
glede, with the kite and vulture,” in Deut. xiv. 
13, adding that it is 
“found locally in ‘Gledhill’ and ‘Gladstone,’ or more 
correctly ‘ Gledstane,’ that is, the hill or crag which the 
kites were wont to frequent. A ‘ William de Gledstanys’ 
is met with in the Coldingham Priory records of the date 
of 1357, proving its North English origin, Hawkstone 
and Gladstone are thus synonymous.” 
The name Gladsmoor, near Barnet, in Middlesex, 
shows that the word is not exclusively northern. 
W. E. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep §. v. 
47, 96, 176, 235, 373; viii. 39).— 

He sleeps the sleep of the just. 

Will M. Joserm Retwaca kindly give exact reference 
to Littré (7 8. v. 96), or quote the original French 
words as used by Ch. de Bernard with reference to M. 
Gastoul’s sleep ? A, H, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Memoirs of Count Carlo Gozzi, Translated into 
English by John Addington Symonds, 2 vols. 
(Nimmo. ) 

In his translation of the ‘Memorie Inutili’ of Carlo 
Gozzi and the essays by which it is accompanied Mr. 
Symonds brings to the knowledge of the English public 
@ curious and striking individuality. The high reputa- 
tion which Gozzi enjoys among a few later Italians has 
not hitherto extended to England. In France, even, he 
is known principally, if not entirely, by what Mr. 
Symonds calls a “perversion” of his memoirs by Paul 
de Musset. He has not yet, though he soon will, become 
the prey of the magazine writer, and Vernon Lee alone 
among English critics of note has mentioned his works. 
For this neglect the scarcity of the ‘Memoirs’ is prin- 
cipally responsible. Originally published in 1797, when 
the author was seventy-seven years old, they have not 
been reprinted, and are now so scarce that much research 
was necessary to obtain a perfect copy for the purpose of 
translation. The reputation of Carlo Gozzi has, indeed, 
been swallowed up in that of his elder brother Gasparo, 
who, though always treated with profound respect by his 
cadet, is in point of i his inferior. 

What, then, are the claims of Carlo Gozzi, and what 
kind of physiognomy is that which Mr, Symonds has 
revealed? Gozzi is a typical Venetian of the period of 
Casanova and Goldoni. More typical than either of these 
is he in a sense, since, except Gates a three years’ ex- 
perience as a soldier in Dalmatia, he never seems to have 
quitted Venetian territory, He belonged to a family 
which was titled and honourable, but not in the full 
sense patrician. In the hands of his immediate prede- 
cessors the family property had been sadly impaired, 
and after the death of his father he inherited an insig- 
nificant property and a plentiful crop of lawsuits. Still 
he contrived, with occasional loans, to live the life of a 

tleman, and was ney enough to refuse to take money 

or the plays with which he enriched the Venetian s 

and for his literary work generally, A confirmed old 

bachelor, and in the end not far from a misogynist, a 

good deal of a cynic, and a close observer of men and 
ings, he appears to have been brave, loyal, crotchety, 

honourable, and worthy, and, what is remarkable, a 

clean liver amid scenes of unbridled sensuality. To ap- 


cial 


ee him it is necessary to know the Venice of the 
ecadence, a period the literature of which Baretti de- 
scribed as “filthy comedies, stupid tragedies, futile 
romances, and frivolous dissertations,”’ Especially weary 
was Gozzi of the tragedies of Chiari and of the clever, but 
pale and conventional, comedies of Goldoni, In an- 
tagonism to these he revived the old “commedie dell’ 
arte,” and supplied the manager Sacchi with a series of 
brilliant outlines, which had to be filled up by the Italian 
improvisatori. So skilful was he in the disposition of 
lots, taken generally from the stories of childhood, and 
n fitting the capacities of his actors, that this revival of 
an expiring art was regarded almost as a new creation. 
On the strength of it, at least, he won an unprecedented 
vogue in Venice, and a reputation as an original genius. 
His ‘ Memoirs,’ the publication of which was not per- 
mitted until the fall of the patrician government of 
Venice, owed their composition to a curious quarrel with 
a Venetian gentleman, whom the actors, according to 
Gozzi, had caricatured without his permission. For the 
particulars of this, and for the life generally of Gozzi, 
the reader must be referred to Mr. Symonds’s fascinating 
papers, Mr. Symonds has had his doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of undertaking the task he has completed. On 
this he may set his mind to rest, The book will be re- 
ceived with delight not only by students of literature, 
art, history, and morals, but by the general reader. The 
‘Memoirs’ may not rank with the confessions of Rous- 
seau or the almost unmentionable revelations of C a 
and Retif, but they will be hailed with delight. That 
Gozzi is not a man of the mark of Benvenuto Cellini Mr. 
Symonds asserts when he suppresses or abridges portions 
of his work. For this liberty, meanwhile, he compen- 
sates by his own brilliant and serviceable essays on 
‘Italian Impromptu Comedy,’ ‘The Dramatic Fables of 
Gozzi,’ and other subjects, As a whole the translator 
and editor’s task has been well accomplished. A few 
— are to be found, How close care is requisite on 
scholarly work is shown in a note at vol. ii. p. 7, where 
the insertion of a comma between the words “ Nou- 
velles” and “Récréations” conveys a wrong idea 
of a work of Bonaventure Desperriers, whom, after 
his original, Mr. Symonds elects to call Despériers, 
The book is sumptuously got up in all respects, and 
is illustrated by a portrait of Carlo Goazzi, six fine and 
spirited etchings by M. Lalauze, and coloured reproduc- 
tions of those designs of the actors in the ‘ Comedy of 
Arts’ which, imitated from the history of the Italian 
theatre of Riccoboni, were used by M. Maurice Sand in 
his ‘ Masques et Bouffuns.’ 


The Century Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language. Prepared under the super- 
intendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D. 
In 6 vols. Vol. I. (New York, The Century Co.; 
London, Fisher Unwin.) 

Amone the many scientific dictionaries of modern days 

which bid for support, this new American contribution 

to lexicographical knowledge has individual claims. 

Based upon the idea of adapting to American needs the 

‘Imperial Dictionary’ of Messrs, Blackie & Son, it aims 

at giving a general dictionary, serviceable for every lite- 

rary and practical use; a collection of the technical 
terms of various arts, sciences, trades, and professions 
more extensive than has previously been attempted ; and 

such encyclopedic information as shall constitute it a 

book of general reference. Pictorial illustrations are 

added. Among existing English works the ‘ Encyclo- 
= Dictionary ’ of Messrs, Cassell is that to which it 
the closest resemblance. 
Without aiming at being a lexicon of all written and 
spoken English, it will supply definitions of about two 
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hundred thousand words, including an unusually large 
number of dialectal and provincial words, and necessarily 
very many Americanisms, real or so called. The kind of 
words, for obvious reasons, excluded is shown in one or 
two paragraphs of the introduction, the limitations being 
judicious. According to modern practice the details 
of the history of a word are exhibited in the etymo- 
logies, the whole of which have been written anew in 
conformity with the principles of etymology as laid down 
by Prof. Skeat and Edward Miiller, the ‘ Dictionary ’ of 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray having been consulted, so far as 
the present section of the work is concerned, It wiil be 
more easy to judge of what is new in the work when the 
part of the alphabet covered by Dr. Murray's ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ is passed, It is at least obvious that the great 
work of Dr. Murray has been laid frequently under 
contribution. A large number of Latin terms in 
more or less familiar use, ae ad eundum, a mensa et thoro, 
&e., is included. In matters of orthography newer, or 
American, methods of dealing with words, such as 
humour, theatre, civilize, &c., will be favoured, though 
all forms of spelling will, naturally, be given. n 
these matters, however, on the rules for pronunciation, 
and on a score similar points, it is necessary to refer the 
reader to the introductory explanations, since it is im- 
possible within reasonable limits to furnish an idea of 
them. A special feature, which will probably excite 
some comment, is the supply under a given word of illus- 
trations of the use of its synonyms. Under “Ancient” 
thus are given instances of the use as equivalents of old, 
antique, antiquated, old-fashioned, quaint, obsolete, and 
obsolescent ; and under “Adversary ” instances of the use 
of antagonist, opponent, enemy, and foe. Explanations 
of the relative strength of these various synonyms, al! of 
which are the original word, are furnished, 
Many philologists and specialists of highest note are em- 
ployed upon this work, to further features of which as 
they develope we may have more to say. The scope and 
execution of the whole, so far as they are seen and are 
recognizably original, are praiseworthy, 


Prince Dorus. By Charles Lamb. (Field & Tuer.) 
A copy of what purported to be, and was not, the first 
edition of Charles Lamb's ‘ Prince Dorus; or, Flattery 
Put Out of Countenance ’ was sold recently by auction to 
a bookseller for 45/. There is little cause for wonder, 
then, that Mr. Tuer has thought the book—of which he 

@ a copy almost, if not quite, unique—worthy of 
— reprinted in a limited edition in what is almost 
facsimile. One of the rarest and the most characteristic 
works of that “ gentle spirit ” known as Elia, it is certain 
to rise in value, and the crown which it now costs may 
be expected to yield speedy interest. Very quaint and 
amusing are the illustrations of the long-nosed prince 
and his fair inamorata, and the verses are delightful. 
An enthusiast and a connoisseur in all that regards 
Lamb, Mr. Tuer has prefixed a pleasant and gossiping 
introduction. This bright little volume will have a place 
in every collection of modern literary curiosities, 


The Pictw Mediterranean: its Cities, Shores, and 
Ilands. Part I. (Cassell & Co.) 
Tue Mediterranean is the wonderland of the world. 
Passing through the Pillars of Hercules the dweller in 
Western civilization finds himself in the realms of en- 
chantment. He is at the portals of the gorgeous East, 
and the whole volume of the world’s picturesque history 
opens in front of him. The shores of the Mediterranean 
are empires, and there is scarcely an island among the 
thousands of its archipelagoes, scarcely a village so ob- 
scure as to be without some historical association. Beauty 
and fame are the dowers of almost every hamlet on this 
“ tideless, dolorous, midland cea.” It is a good idea, then, 


of Messrs. Cassell to furnish a sketch of its hi ,accom- 
panied with full illustrations of its beauties. Writers such 
as Messrs. Traill, Dicey, and Grant Allen have been em- 
on the letterpress, and Mesars. McWhirter, A.R.A,, 

impeson, Fulleylove, Wyllie, and others of no less note, 
have ~~ sketches for woodcuts by the best Eng- 
lish and continental engravers. Part I. opens with a 
beautiful coloured view by Birket Foster of the Rock of 
Gibraltar from Algeciras. The first chapter, “The Pillars 
of Hercules,” is headed by a lovely cut, ‘ Entering the 
Mediterranean.’ Mr, Traill is responsible for this chapter, 
which is illustrated by admirable views of Gibraltar, 
Ceuta, Tarifa, and Tangiers. “Smyrna” is the subject 
of the second chapter, the beginning of which appears 
with a view of ‘Smyrna from the Sea.’ 


The - Times, and Labours of Robert Owen. By 

Lloy Jones. Vol. I. (The Labour Association. 
To those among us who are interested in Robert Owen 
and his work we recommend this book, Its great fault 
is that only the first volume has at present been pub- 
lished, and readers will most likely lose the thread of 
the story, It is only a few exceptional biographies that 
can stand the test of being brought out by odd volumes 
at a time, and we fear that this is not one of them, 
Still, it is well that it has been given to the world, so 
that we may see what manner of man Robert Owen was, 
and what he achieved. This present volume has no 
index. We are sorry for it, and hope the complete work 
will have one, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


J. D. will be obliged for a few iculars concerning 
the life of the late Baroness de Lebzen, who was some 
time governess to our Queen. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Just published, price 11. 1s. 6¢. 


A HISTORY (with Illustrations and Maps) of the 
ANCIENT TOWN and MANOR of BASINGSTUKE, in the 
COUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON. With a Brief Account of the 5 
of Basing House, a.p. 1643-1645. By FRANCIS JuStPH BAIGENT 
and JAMES ELWiN MILLARD. 

Basingstoke: C. J. JACOB. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. 


AX EXAMINATION of the ENGLISH AN- 
CESTRY of GEORGE WASHINGTON, se 


tting forth the 
Evidence to connect him with the Washingtons of Sulgrave and 


Bripgton. By HENRY F. WATERS, 4.M 


Copies of this Reprint from the Sep Baient Historical and Genea- 
logical Register for October, 1889, refi to by Dr. Jessopp 
‘Athencum of October 19th, may be obtained from = 


CHAS, J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 
Price 28. ; post free, 28, 2d. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
This day is published, 


HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild 
on and pevend the Majer 
A late Wales 


CINTY RE, eliow 
£ the Royal Geographical with illustra 
jons, 

“ Rarely has the reader of books of wild rt the good luck to fall 
on a prize like General ~ —¥ It is cram full 
— cover to cover with bunting lore and adventure of one one of the 

interesting regions of the earth.”— 


This day is published, 
SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; 


or, Prisons and their Inmates. By FRANCIS SCOUGAL. 
Crown 
“ Gives some startling pictures of p life."—Scotsman, 
Introduces us into facts of prison stranger than fiction.” 


Graphic and highly interesting sketches of life.” 
Glasgow Evening News. 
“ The author writes with much pote 
Bears 


"—St. James's Gazette. 
the unmistakable impress of tion, and provides 
the reader with some amusing stor ‘en Daily News 


This day is published, 


SORDELLO. An Outline Analysis of 
Mr. Browning's Poem. By JEANIE MORISON, Author of ‘The 
Pur of the Ages,’ ‘Ane Booke of Ballades,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 


“” LETTERS FROM AND TO 
CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 


Admiral Lord Keith .B., &c. With s Memoir by the Rev. 
BEDFORD, illustrated with Portraits cf Mr. 
Sharpe, and numerous Portraits and Etchings reproduced from — 
his Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

“They furnish a literary feast of considerable piquancy and great 
variety....They have restored to the world a buried ~1 of rare 
and curious interest, and of incalculable price.”"—Scotsma 

rich and various treasure of rs 
perhaps the best of such collections that we the early 
part of the century.”"—Daily News. 


The SONG of the BELL, and other 


Translations from Schiller, Goethe, Vhiand, and others. By Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.0.B. Crown 78. 6d. 


The WORKS of HORACE. Translated 


into English Verse, with Life and Notes, by Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B, New Edition. 3 vols. crown Svo. 2is. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by 
Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. Part I. Ninth Edition. 
Svo. #. 6d. Partil. Second Edition, Revised. Foap. Svo. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. ByC.F. 


GORDON CUMMING, Third Edition, with Portrait of the 
Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By the Same 
Se ao’ Fifth Edition. Post Svo. with Illustrations and a 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. By the SAME AUTHOR. New Edition. Post 
8yo. with Illustrations and a Map, }2s. 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of 
Bowell: its Volcan: and the History of its Missions | By the 
SAME ave HOR. ith Map and 


vols, 


GRANITE CRAGS. By the Same 


AUTHOR. New Edition. Illustrated with 8 Full-Page Engray- 
ings. Post 84. 6d. 


This day is pablished, 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and 
Progress. ROBERT BRYDALL, Master of the St. George's 
Art of Svo. 188. 6d. 


Next week will be published, Volume IIT. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC 
ROH of From the Introduction Christianity 
Present Day. By BELLESHELM, D.D., 
Canon of Aix-la-C hep lle. with Notes wand Additions, 
by D. OSWALD HUNTER DLALK. 0.8.B., Monk of Fort 
Augustus. With » Map. 


The LIFE of PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 


D D.. St. Andrews. By Yn. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Life 

of Edward Irvi ng,’ &c. With Portrait and Wood Engraving of 
Study at St. Mary's College. Post 8vo. 7s. 

“ Mrs. Oliphant bas drawn the Principal's portrait with a loving 

hand.. ite as lifelike as the striking h on the frontispiece of the 

ume. 


New Edition, with a Portrait, 


The BOOK-HUNTER. By John Gill 


BURTON, Author of ‘A History of Scotland,’ ‘The Scot Abroad,” 
*The Reign of Queen Anne,’ &c. New Edition. Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. 


f 


ossip. anecdote, and history— | 
inherit from 


The SCOT ABROAD. By the Same 


AUTHOR, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 


SCOTTISH SONG: its Wealth, 
Wisdom, and Social Significance. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
Author of * Lays aud Legends of Ancient Greece,’ &c. Orown 8yo. 
with Music, 78. 

“ A charming book, as useful as it is charming, and one which every 
lover of letters will sincerely welcome.”— 
“A most original and suegestive work....The very best book on the 
subject yet published.”--Aorth British Daily Ma 
“ The work is thoroughly and altogether admirabl 

ster Examiner. 

“A pleasent, wholesome book..-.full of shrewd and just observa- 

tions. World, 


SCOTLAND and SCOTSMEN in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ead from the MSS. of JOHN 
RAMSAY, Esq , of Uchtertyre, ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘ Memoir of Tdmicel Lord Keith, K.B.,’ &c. 2 vois, 


8vo. 3ia, 6d. 
“The work is one which will give delight to all Scotsmen and to 
many Englishmen. It brings before us * good old Scotland’ with the 


vividness possible only to an acute contemporary.”—Gk 

“ Altogether these volumes form the most interesting addition that 
has for some time been made to Scottish . Personal, and anec- 
dotal history."—Scutsman. 


The FAITHS of the WORLD. A 
Concise History of the Great Religious Systems of the World. By 
VARIUUS AUTHURS. Crown 8vo. 5a. 


HISTORY of the INVASION of the 
CRIMEA By A, W. KINGLAKE. Cabinet Edition. 9 vols. 
illustrated with Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. at 6s. each. The 
Volumes respectively con 

I. The ORIGIN of the WAR BETWEEN the CZAR and the 

SULTAN. Il. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. III. The BATTLE 

of the ALMA. IV. SEBASTOPOL AT BAY. V. The BATTLE of 

BALACLAVA, VI. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. VII. WINTER 

TROUBLES. VIII. and IX. FROM the FALL of CANROBERT 

te the DEATH of LORD RAGLAN. 


EOTHEN. By the Same Author, A 
New Edition, uniform with the ig Cabinet Edition of the ‘ History of 
the Invasion of the Crimea. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| 
| 
that has yet been published. Intelligent research and industry have 
gone towards its production. It is a mine of facts on the origin and 
development of Scottish art.”—Scoteman, 
| 
| 
| 
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uscripts—Fine Specimens of Books 
Printed on Vellum —Miniat ares — Ivories— Fine Sevres, 
Dresden, or English China—Old Wedgwood Plaques and Vases— 
Arms, and fine old Steelwork —Bronses 
ts, Etchi ings, Boers Engravings, and Drawings.—Rev. J. 
orton-street, E.0. 


| ene HISTORY.—For information and assist- 
in compiling Pedigrees care of 
Hickling, Stationer, 38, Museum-street, W 


ERNON’S COLLECTION of WEST INDIAN 
PAPERS, in addition to many new Wills, now contains a 
number of Indentures of Mortgage, Sale, and Settlement at Marr: 
of Plantations. Listes Names cannot 
bout special pames wi 
Seineed odtrenned envelope, enclosed to VERNON, care of George H. 
Fortescue, Eeq., Chief Assistant Librarian, British Museum. 


UAOKSON, 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Execators, Solicitors, ke. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & Piccadilly, and 136, Strand, 
Second- Booksellers. PURC LIBKARIES, or Smaller Col: 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the “utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien tly sent. 
Removals without trouble or gee to sellers. talogued 


and Arranges bookmen, London.” Code in use, Unicode, 
PORTRAIT of the late JOHN EGLINTON 
ed =" the CATALOGUE of my 


it free to 
anchester. 


ELVEY, 


L Li 


8 & 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
CURIOUS, OLD, AND RARE BOOKS. 


GEO, P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
33, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Interesting Catalogues post free on 
application. 


*,* NEW CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 


M BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
4 and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates >! on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefully cond’ Safe Opinions 
obtained. = years’ experience. bi Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.O. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
I RK B K BAN K, 


Southam ings, Chancery-lane. 
per CENT. silowed on on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURR. NT 
ACCOUNTS, caloulated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
pot drawn 1! 100, The Bank undertakes for ite Customers, free 
Yih y of Deeds, Writings, and other Securitics and 
Val bles ; gy collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and 
Coupo! and A he and Sale of Stocks, Shares, and An- 
* Lette nd Cireuls: ar Notes issued. The BIRK- 
BECK ALMANACKE, "Sith full rticulars, post free on a 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


‘VorKE and GAME PIES; also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
SofourLORD. By WILLIAM THYNNE 

B.A. F.R.A.8., Associate of King’s Coll London eader in 
the Diocese of Rochester ; Author of Bible Chrono hronology,’ &c. 


London : G. STON EMAN, 67, Paternoster-row. 


Part XXXIII., price Sixpence, NOVEMBER, 1889, 
ONTHLY C CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 


and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Ts. 6d. post free. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 
WITH TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SIR JOHN FENWICK. By the late James Clephan. 


The NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of gone. 
“* Newcassel is my Native Place, and Bobby 


RALPH GARDNER, of CHIRTON. 
ROCK HALL, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBRIA, XI. By William Longstaft. 
The STORY of a BORDER TRANCE. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON in NEWCASTLE, 

AN OLD HOUSE at HEXHAM. 

HALTWHISTLE CHURCH. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 

The FLOATING ISLAND in DERWENTWATER. 
BLANCHLAND. By W. W. Tomlinson. 


MEN of MAKK 'TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford :— 
= Clark, M.D., Joseph Clark, Sir John Clavering, James Claver- 
Dg. 


By, Stokoe :— 


The STREETS of NEWCASTLE.—Neville Street and Scotswood Road. 

The HOUSE MARTIN and the SAND MARTIN. 

The BRITISH ASSOCIATION in NEWCASTLE, 

WILLIMOTESWICK CASTLE. 

The SOCKBURN WORM. 

WINDERMERE LAKE. 

NOTES and COMMENTARIES:—A Northumbrian Bake-Stick; A 
Clown and his Geese on the Tyne. 

NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR, 

NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 

RECORD of NORTH-COUNTRY EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 
tomy for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 

WALTER SCOTT, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, and 24, London. 
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Subscription, 34 a year without Entrance-fee, or 21. with Entrance- 
fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 301. Fifteen Volumes are allowed \, 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. «1 -Koom open from 
to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth royal 8yo. peice 
to Members, 168. Prospectus on applica’ 

ROBERT HAR ISON, ‘Secretary and Librarian. 


RELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
EC 


assemblege of Portraite—extra Illustrated Books, 
ticulars will be duly announced by Messrs. POTTICK SMP: 
Auctioneers, Leicester-square, London. 


HE MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES 
for preserving (Gould's Patent). Sizes from 
crown 8yo. to Gra to any Case 
for * Notes & Queries * (93 Nos. 
MARLBOROUGH, om pre & CO. 52, Old Bailey, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervous Irritability.— 
No part of the human machine requires more constant su 
vision than the neryous system, for upon it our health, and even 
depends. These Pills otepethen the nerves, and are the safest Soa] 
purifiers of the bi usea, h 
mental apathy yield to them. They dispatch in a summary tT 
those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, fulness at the 
pit of the stomach, abdominal! distension, and regulate alike capricious 
appetites and o ‘nfined bowels, the common!y accompanying signs of 
defective or diminished nerve tone. Holloway’s Pills are particularly 
to persons of who gradu- 

ally fall into a nervous an le ess some such ri 
ative be occasionally taken. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, VIII. Nov. 2, °89, 
CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


CHEAPER 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 


A STUDY of RELIGION : "its So Sources a and Contents. By James ‘Martineau, D.D. LL.D., 
late Principal of Manchester New College, Lond: 
“Will rank with the great works of Berkeley, Builer, and Cardinal Newman, amongst the most enduring efforts of 
BY THE SAME AU THOR. 
vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. Second Edition. 
“ The most important and original work which English ee ae 
Spectator 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
The ATTIC THEATRE: a Description of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians and of 
the Dramatic Performances at Athens. By A. E. HOUGH, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With 


Facsimiles and Iilustrations. 
*,* My purpose in been ond together all the available information concerning the outward 
and surroundings of jan dramatic performances ; of the Gams 


features 
from the theatrical as opposed to the literary point of view."—From the Preface. 
vo. cloth bevelled. 


ESSAYS by the late MARK PATTISON, sometime. Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Collected and Arranged by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
*,” With one exception the Essays in these Volumes are a selection of what seemed to be the most bra Sey sents 
valuable among the many papers and articles published by Mr. Pattison between the years 1845 and 1882. 
on the Life of Joseph Scaliger ts printed from the Author's MS., and forms part of his unfinished Life of Scaliger. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
SOOTT’S MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Bayne. 
Uniform with Minto’s Edition of 
1001 blished, crown 8vo. clo 
CHAUCER.—The LEGEND of GO D WOMEN. Edited by Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
fi > bridge, Editor of ‘An Et i l Dictio: f the E ‘vie 
A VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM See. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt PEON 
CHARAOTERS and EPISODES « of the GREAT REBELLION. Selected from the History 
and ipthents of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and Edited, with Short Notes, by the Very Rev. G. D. BOYLE, 


A., Dean of Salisbury 
*,* Unilorm with the ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Dr. Johnson,’ by Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
, crown 8vo. cloth bevelled, 


t 
BURNS.—SELECTED POEMS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by J. 


LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 
BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. Delivered in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. 


G. G. BRADLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
* Uniform with ,‘ Lectures on 


“Scholarly, Yet mont elective and Ko on win tl he esto the ed of. Spectator 
lished, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth 
OVID.—TRISTIA, BOOK Ili. “Th he Text Revised, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
8. G. OWEN, M.A., Classical Lecturer at Owens College, Manchester. 
NEW EDITION OF CHAMBERS’S ‘ HANDBOOK OF ASTRONOMY.’ 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and SSACEWALs ASTRONOMY. ByG.F. Chambers, 


F.R.A.8. Vol. I. The SUN, PLANETS, and COME 
» + The remaining Volumes—II. INSTRUMENTS and P PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY; III. The STARRY HEAVENS 


REVISED AND CORRECTED. 
ust published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC, designed mainly for the Use of Junior Students 
in the Universities. By T. FOWLER, D.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with a 
Collection of Examples. 

NEW EDITION SWEETS ‘ANGLO-SAXON READER,’ AND CORRECTED. 
published, Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary by HENRY SWEET, M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


JOHN FRANCIS, at No. 23, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E. 
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